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A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, containing additional 
articles, reviews, etc., will be issued with THE 
SPEAKER of July 24th. Early application for 
advertisement space should be made to the Manager. 








THE WEEK. 


—~oe—— 


THE Jubilee festivities have 
died very slowly. On Saturday 
afternoon the Queen received 
the Members of the House of 
Commons, with their wives and daughters, at 
Windsor Castle, the reception being meant to prove 
that her Majesty had no sympathy with the rather 
scurvy treatment accorded to the House when it 
attended at Buckingham Palace. Judging by all 
the statements made regarding Saturday’s function, 
it was a most complete success. The royal hospi- 
tality was marked not merely by liberality, but by 
a high regard for the comfort of the guests. Her 
Majesty spent a considerable time among the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and at her request 
many of them were introduced to her. She ex- 
pressed a special wish to meet the Labour Members 
and the solitary member of the Irish Nationalist 
party who was present. The whole procedure was 
eminently calculated to increase the regard of the 
House of Commons for the Sovereign. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE Colonial Premiers on Saturday attended a 
luncheon given in their honour by the members of 
the National Liberal Club. Lord Carrington, as 
chairman of the Club, presided. The toast of “ The 
Guests” was proposed by Lord Kimberley, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier responding. Sir William Harcourt 
replied for “The Houses of Parliament,” proposed by 
Sir George Turner, and Lord Rosebery proposed 
“The British Colonies,” or, as he preferred to put it, 
“The Empire.” It was the first appearance of Lord 
Rosebery on a political platform since his speech at 
Edinburgh in October, and he met with a reception 
of remarkable enthusiasm. In the course of his 
speech he touched upon the part which Mr. Forster 
and Sir John Seeley had taken in bygone days in 
promoting the cause of Imperial union, and declared 
that this annus mirabilis of 1897 was the first year 
in which the legend on the Queen’s coins, “ Regina 
Britanniarum”—the Queen of the Britains—had 





been rightly understood. We have not space to 





which have been held during the week in honour of 
the Colonial Premiers. Everywhere they have been 
marked by the same sentiment of cordial, we might 
say affectionate, hospitality. 





AmMoNG the subjects which have occupied the 
attention of Parliament during the week, that of the 
disordersin Bombay and Calcutta has been prominent. 
We regret that some members of the Radical party 
should have assumed too hastily the truth of the 
charges contained in a native memorial to the 
Governor of Bombay respecting alleged outrages by 
English troops in carrying out the sanitary 
regulations against the plague. Lord Sandhurst has 
telegraphed to the India Office a full reply to the 
allegations in the memorial, and it is clear from this 
reply that there is no substantial foundation for the 
more serious grievances of which the natives 
complained. Mr. Rand, who has, unhappily, 
died from the effects of the wound inflicted upon 
him by his assassin, was, according to Lord Sand- 
hurst, a most devoted official, who devoted his 
whole strength to the work of fighting the plague, 
and who was at the same time very careful to avoid 
wounding native susceptibilities. Proper precautions 
were taken, under Lord Sandhurst’s own directions, 
to prevent any indignity being offered to women, 
and those who have accused the English officials 
have failed to state any specific instance in which 
these regulations were disregarded. Mr. Balfour, 
on behalf of the Government, deprecated any Par- 
liamentary discussion on the matter at the present 
moment. 





THE Workmen’s Compensation Bill has been 
under discussion in Committee during the week, 
and several amendments, introduced by the Home 
Secretary, have been agreed to. Other amendments, 
emanating chiefly from the Conservative opponents 
of the measure, have been discussed at great length, 
and with much resolution on the part of the Minis- 
terial malcontents. None of them have been carried, 
but the majorities by which the Government de- 
feated them have been much below the normal 
figure. On one amendment to Clause 1, moved by 
Mr. Cripps, the Ministerial majority was only twenty- 
four. 


THURSDAY'S proceedings in particular were an 
unpleasant experience for those who still believe 
the Tory party to be the natural protector of the 
capitalist. Mr. Wolff's amendment to omit the 
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proviso throwing on the employer any compensa- 
tion which the funds provided in cases of con- 
tracting out might not be able to meet, was 
rejected by 278 to 63, after vigorous protests from 
the Tory cave? while the Home Secretary’s attempt 
to exclude labourers only loosely connected with 
the undertakings with which the Bill is concerned 
—such as railway vanmen—was abandoned “ amid 
Opposition cheers.” On the other hand, however, 
several amendments enlarging the scope of the Bill 
were rejected (though shipbuilding is to be included 
by-and-by), as was one giving the injured workman 
a preferential claim to his compensation in case of 
the bankruptcy of his employer—which, if we are to 
believe the spokesmen of the capitalists, may not be 
an infrequent result of the Bill. 


Tue Bill for extending the Parliamentary franchise 
to women has been virtually lost for the session. It 
was in the orders of the day for Wednesday, but the 
Plumbers’ Registration Bill, which had been discussed 
at great length on the previous Wednesday, had 
precedence of it, as had also an extraordinary Bill 
called the Verminous Persons Bill. These two Bills 
— quite sufficient to occupy the attention of the 

ouse of Commons on Wednesday afternoon, and 
thus to prevent any progress being made with the 
Women’s Bill. It would be useless to disguise the 
fact that the opponents of the last-named measure 
made full use of the procedure of Parliament in order 
to prevent any further progress being made with it. 
It is understood that several members who voted in 
favour of the Bill on the second reading were 
parties to this form of obstruction. It is hardly 
surprising, in these circumstances, that the ardent 
advocates of the extension of the franchise to women 
should have been filled with indignation at the 
action of the House of Commons. This indignation 
found expression in a rather indiscreet petition, 
which Mr. Courtney presented to the House on 
Tuesday, from a number of ladies. The petition 
expressed “indignation and alarm” at the repeated 
and insulting postponement of the consideration of 
the just claims of women to citizenship, and called 
upon the House to reform its procedure so as to 
secure in the future “fair consideration of public 
questions, with some regard to their relative im- 
portance.” ‘It is clear that the introduction of 
women into political life would at least tend to the 
enlivenment of Parliamentary proceedings. 





LorD SALISBURY made an important statement 
in the House. of Lards on Tuesday with reference to 
the position of. affairs at Constantinople. Lord 

onnemara, who questioned him on the subject, 
had called attention to the fact that the peace 
negotiations hetween Turkey and Greece had been 
under discussion for seven weeks, as compared with 
the. four weeks..which were spent in the Berlin 
negotiations of 1878. The Prime Minister, in reply, 
stated that Prince Bismarck was in the chair in 
1878. “I think,” he said, “that if he were in the 
chair now, the result would be different.’ More- 
over, in 1878. the Russian army was within a stone's 
throw of Constantinople. These facts accounted for 
the, contrast. between now and then. The present 
delay was dug entirely to the Sultan. The Powers 
were agreed, jbut the “ great deliberation and cir- 
eumspection.”. always exhibited by the Ottoman 
Government were being carried to an excess, As 
much was conveyed in this answer by what Lord 
Salisbury omitted as by what he actually stated. 


————— 


Tue South Africa Committee is now engaged in 
winding up its proceedings by considering it 





Tae Lonpos ANv Norta-WesTERN AND CALFDONTAN RAILWAYS announce 
that an additional and accelerated train service to Scotland is now in operation, 
with dining and sleeping arrangements, and special cars for horses, carriages, 
and dogs. 











report. At its meeting yesterday week Miss Flora 
Shaw was recalled to give explanations of certain 
remarkable telegrams which had passed between 
her and Mr. Rhodes, and t> which we refer more 
fully elsewhere. On Tuesday, Mr. Blake having 
withdrawn formally from the Committee because 
of its failure to insist upon the production of the 
missing Rhodes telegrams, Mr. Labouchere moved 
a report of his own. This was rejected in favour 
of Mr. Jackson’s report, to which all the members 
of the Committee, with the exception of Mr. 
Labouchere, gave their assent. The Committee 
then proceeded to the consideration of the 
phraseology of the report, and were occupied 
with this task until their adjournment. It is 
understood that the report strongly condemns 
the raid and the conduct of Mr. Rhodes, who is 
held responsible for the invasion of the Transvaal 
in spite of the fact that Dr. Jameson moved, at the 
last moment, without his instructions. The Com- 
mittee further charges Mr. Beit and Mr. Maguire 
with being cognisant of Mr. Rhodes’s plans. It 
exonerates Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial Office, 
as well as Lord Rosmead ; and it seeks to explain 
its failure to take steps to procure the missing 
telegrams on the ground that such steps would 
have caused delay, and might have made it im- 
possible to report upon the raid this session. Mr. 
Labouchere’s report almost condemned Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Beit, and declared that they merited severe 
punishment. It further expressed regret that the 
alleged complicity of the Colonial Office had not 
been probed to the bottom. 


THE dispute in the engineering trades, which 
will reach its acute stage by the middle of next 
week, will probably rank among the greatest of 
labour wars. It is a careful and deliberate trial of 
strength between the associated employers and ten 
trade-unions leagued together to secure an eight- 
hours day at the present nine hours’ wage. 
Whether this is practicable as a matter of business 
nobody who is not an expert—and probably hardly 
anyone who is—can say with certainty ; but economic 
and physiological considerations, as well as the 
specific experience of certain employers, tend to 
indicate an affirmative answer. The demand of the 
associated unions, made at the end of April last, was 
to be enforced by a strike in the London district ; 
and in anticipation of this the London employers 
joined the already existing employers’ association, 
which replied by the discharge of twenty-five per 
cent. of their workmen in the chief engineering 
centres, in order to embarrass the unions and put an 
intolerable strain on their funds. The unions have 
replied by calling out the other seventy-five per cent. 
and issuing stringent directions to pickets to keep 
within the law. We can only hope that the dispute 
will continue to be conducted strictly as a business 
dispute; but considering the amount of miscel- 
laneous labour which is affected by it and yet is only 
indirectly concerned, or not concerned at all, with 
the result, we cannot feel very hopeful. Whether, 
after all we have heard of the wickedness of a 
“strike in sympathy,” a lock-out deliberately under- 
taken to smash the unions is defensible, is a point 
we must leave to the public conscience. 





THE decision of the Court of Appeal on Monday 
that betting in the reserved enclosure of a racecourse 
is not illegal under the Betting Houses Act, virtually 
reverses the decision in Hawke v. Dunn, and throws 
the Anti-Gambling League back on legislation as 
the readiest means to accomplish its ends. We 
shall not be suspected of sympathy with the book- 
makers, but at the same time it seems difficult to 
maintain that betting on racecourses was really 
contemplated in the Act in question. Moreover, 
on a racecourse the bookmaker is in his natural 
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environment; he was, as a matter of history, evolved 
there, because the spectators liked to back particular 
horses and were not sure of finding anyone to bet 
with. The chief part of the harm he does is not done 
there; it is done by letter or telegram. If the Anti- 
Gambling League can devise some means of checking 
this, they will not have laboured in vain. 





It is to be hoped that the temperate declaration 
signed by 151 Head Mistresses of Girls’ High Schools 
—ineluding such high authorities as Miss Beale, of 
Cheltenham, and Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc.—will put an 
end to the foolish and wasteful project of a separate 
University for women. If the University is to be 
quite independent, such a scheme, as the declaration 
points out, would divide women’s education from 
the centres of intellectual life, and from the experi- 
ence of the best teachers; it would mean a lower 
standard, degrees of uncertain value, and in general 
the reign of the faddist. If the University is to be 
merely a sort of women’s department of the older 
Universities, there will be the same uncertainty as 
to the value of its degrees as exists now; and in 
either case there will be a shocking waste of funds, 
which are badly wanted for real educational needs. 


THE Porte has at last reached the 
stage of open, but polite, defiance 
of the Powers. The request of the 
Ambassadors for a discussion of the frontier question 
has been met with a definite refusal, and it now 
remains to be seen how soon the Powers will apply 
coercion and what form it will take. Lord Salisbury’s 
reference to the situation in 1878 is very significant, 
and Russia has given evidence of the change of policy 
described elsewhere; Germany has fallen into line, and 
in any case would not be actively Turcophil in the pre- 
sentinterregnum. While Europe waits, Crete suffers; 
Candia in particular being pillaged by Bashi-Bazouks 
in spite of the English garrison, and the Moham- 
medans in the town contemplate a raid: while the 
Christian chiefs have protested against the route 
marches of the European garrisons as a visible sign 
of the continued dominion of the Turk, in whose 
interest (they argue) the troops are there. M. Numa 
Droz has not yet accepted the Governorship; but 
hopes are entertained that he will do so by-and-by. 
Meantime an absurd report has been published iu 
Berlin that the post has been offered to Prince Louis 
Napoleon, of all people, and that he has taken time 
to consider his decision. 


ABROAD. 


THE Viceregal Council at Simla have at last 
undertaken to deal with the terrible evils caused by 
the unchecked spread of venereal disease in the 
British Army in India. The telegram published in 
the Times yesterday, reporting the debate in the 
Council on the previous day, does not give us any 
indication of the specific means which are to be 
employed under the new measure. We gather, 
however, that it is intended to deal with syphilis as 
other contagious and infectious diseases are dealt 
with, and that great care will be taken to prevent 
the abuses which undoubtedly crept into the 
administration of the old C.D. Acts. If this be 
the case, we cannot suppose that anyone will 
object to the action which a terrible and imperative 
necessity has imposed upon the Indian Government, 
except those persons who seem to regard this par- 
ticular disease as a manifestation of Divine wisdom 
with which it would be impious to interfere. 
Happily, such persons are few in number. Most 
of us, whilst fully recognising the moral side of 
the question, are convinced that both morality and 
the public health will be served by a successful 
campaiga against a horrible disease—always pro- 
vided that campaign is conducted on equal terms 
so far as both sexes are concerned. 





THe further papers relating to the plague at 
Bombay contain a curious report from the Govern- 
ment Bacteriologist of the North-West Provinces. 
In order to ascertain how long the bubonic microbe 
might live in various kinds of grain, Mr. Hankin 
injected mice with an infusion from infected grain. 
All but one of the mice injected with the infusion 
from grain recently infected died. Three of those 
injected with grain infected two days previously 
died. After longer periods the survivals were more 
numerous, but in some cases the experiments sug- 
gested that the microbe might survive in grain for 
thirteen days. “But it must be remembered,” Mr. 
Hankin grimly adds, “ that my experiments had to 
be carried out with the aid of mice, owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining a sufficient supply of 
healthy rats in Bombay at the present time.” 





PuTTING aside certain obiler dicla on Imperial 
politics, Sir George Goldie’s address on Tuesday to 
the London Chamber of Commerce on Nigeria, of 
which he is the presiding genius, is a very valuable 
and interesting contribution to the current history 
of civilisation in Africa. He pointed out that, 
with the possible exception of British Central 
Africa, no State-directed enterprise has been 
successful in the work of civilising the Dark 
Continent; and he foresees that the present ex- 
citement over the expansion of the empire will be 
followed by a period of indifference which will 
involve abandonment of part of Nigeria. We 
ourselves doubt that, first, because Hausaland is 
very interesting as well as valuable—though, after 
Lord Salisbury’s sacrifice of Madagascar, one cannot 
say what the Foreign Office may not do—and, 
secondly, bacause Continental rivalry will prob- 
ably prevent any more cessions on our part. 
While admitting that the rule of his Com- 
pany must come to an end, Sir George Goldie 
indicated very clearly some of the dangers of 
terminating it now. On the same day a deputation 
from the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce waited on 
Lord Salisbury to attack the monopoly enjoyed by 
the Niger Company. Lord Salisbury replied very 
cautiously; and bad as monopolies are from an 
economic standpoint, we confess we cannot look 
without alarm on the prospect of the opening up of 
Hausaland to the trade in gin. 





THe German Emperor has started on his yachting 
cruise, and it is a notable fact that he is to have 
the company of Count Philip Eulenburg, who was 
concerned in the overthrow of Count von Caprivi, 
whom popular rumour designates as “the man 
behind Von Tausch,” and as the most prominent 
of the “Palace Camarilla,” which is eredited with 
promoting the new departure. While he is absent 
his subjects will have leisure to consider the 
situation and to organise resistance. It is noticeable 
that the Social Democrats are entirely satisfied 
with the situation, knowing that persecution has 
always strengthened their forces, and that the 
bitterest complaints proceed from the great organs 
which have hitherto chiefly represented the National 
Liberal party, now decaying—the National-Zeitung 
and the Kdélnische Zeitung, for instance. But the 
feeling in South Germany is very bitter—s:3o bitter 
that the Berlin papers hesitate to reproduce the 
comments of the local Press. Of course, it may be 
said that Prussia went through a more severe crisis 
in the years before Sadowa, and that King Wilhelm 
and Bismarck won. But there was no South German 
population concerned then; the Prussian Catholics 
counted for very little; and, most of all, there were 
no Social Democrats. 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed n East 
L»ndon, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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THE prospect, however, has altered a little in 
detail, though not as a whole. Herr von Miquel’s 
new position is not regarded as an advancement— 
as Vice-President of the Prussian Ministry, it 
is argued, he is of less importance than in the 
post he still. retains of Finance Minister—and 
is no indication that he is to succeed Prince 
Hohenlohe in the Chancellorship. Moreover, he is in 
bad health, and not far from seventy. Prince 
Hohenlohe is believed to be preparing to retire 
from office with dignity on the question of the 
reform of procedure in courts-martial. He has 
pledged himself to this reform, which has long been 
in contemplation, but high military authorities in 
the Emperor's confidence block the way. When 
he retires Baron von Biilow, it is said, will succeed 
him, and will himself be succeeded in Baron von 
Marschall’s late post by Herr von Kiderlin-Wachter, 
who has had a good deal of experience at the Foreign 
Office, and is now Minister at Copenhagen. How- 
ever, speculation may wait till the German Emperor 
comes back from St. Petersburg on August 9th. 


PRESIDENT FAuRE has at last received his 
invitation to. St. Petersburg, and is to sail in an 
ironclad from. Calais (so as to shorten the sea 
passage) on August 18th next. He is to be accom- 
panied by a squadron—the German Emperor's 
movements, it will be noted, being so timed that 
no inconvenient #encon/ic is possible. The invitation 
is so worded as to necessitate the limitation of the 
Presidential: party to a very small number. The 
vote for the expenses of the visit was passed by the 
Chamber on. Wednesday by 417 to 29—of course, 
after a demonstration on the part of some of the 
Socialist members, the rest abstaining altogether 
from the proceedings—which called forth a rebuke 
from M.. Brisson, and rather accentuated the 
significance of the result. 


_ Tue difficulties of the Dual Monarchy seem not to 
be much nearer a solution. The harvesters’ strike in 
Hungary, indeed, has been successfully repressed ; 
but it was only a first attempt, it was ill-organised, 
and the alarm it excited is eloquent of coming 
dangers. But the race quarrel in Austria pro- 
gresses actively, and is not likely to be ended except 
by a series of Imperial decrees, which will amount 
to the suspension of Parliamentary government. 
An attempt hag been made to arrange for a con- 
ference of Germans and Czechs on the language 
question in Bohemia, but both sides refused to 
make concessjons—indeed, the Germans demanded 
the sfatus quo ante, while the Czechs insisted 
that the same recognition should be given to 
other Slav tongues in their respective districts 
as had been given to Czech in Bohemia. What is 
most significant js that the leader of the great land- 
owners in Bohemia, Prince Friedrich Schwarzenberg, 
apparently ‘after an interview with the Emperor, 
made a speech on Sunday fully endorsing the Young 
Czech programine, These German landowners have 
shown a good deal of sympathy with the aspirations 
of their Czech tenants before now, but they have 
never gone so. far as this. The Emperor is said to 
favour the plan of “ Home Rule all round,” or devo- 
lution of incééased powers on the provincial Diets ; 
and it is not forgotten that a plan of satisfying 
national’ aspirations was entertained by Count 
Hohenwart wihien Premier in 1871, and was inspired 
by the eminegt economist Schaeffle. But that object 
certainly will pot be effected by legislation with the 
present Reichsrath. And until the Austrian Govern- 


Tae Great Western Ratiway Company draws attention to the fact that 


the twin-screw steamer Roebuck, a fine vessel of 1,300 tons gross, reaching a speed 
of 20} knots, and accommodating 842 passengers, has just made her first trip on 
the Channel Islands Service, and is now running regularly thither. Itis hoped that 






the new line (hitherto .a single one) from Twvf 


to Henley will be available for 
use next week ’ l 


, thus obviating the need of a char f carriages at the junction, 


aud expediting tretfi 


to the popular riversice town. 








ment is strong and strongly backed, how can it hope 
to settle the financial “ compromise” with Hungary ? 





**Or DANDYISM AND GEORGE BRUM- 
MELL,” translated by Douglas 
Ainslie from the French of Barbey 
D'Aurevilly (J. M. Dent & Co.), is a pocket volume, 
charmingly got up like all the small works issued by 
this firm, containing a good translation of the work 
of one who was not only a brilliant talker and 
writer, but an Impressionist and a sociologist too—a 
very rare combination, it need hardly be said, in the 
France of fifty years ago. D'Aurevilly rather ideal- 
ised his Brummell into a sort of modern Magnificent 
Man after the fashion of Aristotle's hero; but his ac- 
count of the phenomenon is worth study all the same. 
—Miss E. D'Esterre Keeling’s “ Music of the Poets: 
a Musician’s Birthday Book,” has reached a new 
and revised edition (Walter Scott, Limited). It is 
a handsome volume with portraits and autographs 
of the great masters in music, and affords a pleasant 
method of associating one’s musical friends with 
them, and with some minor lights. The authoress’s 
industry in finding that every day in the year is 
the anniversary of the birth of at least one musician 
is creditable, and may stimulate research; the 
only objection to it is that it suggests that 
the necessary accompaniment of the book is 
Sir George Grove's big “ Dictionary of Music.”— 
“Oxford and her Colleges,” by J. Wells, M.A. 
(Methuen & Co.), is another delightful pocket volume 
crammed with historical information; rather too 
full, perhaps, for use as a guide-book, but affording 
admirable occupation for the evening at the hotel 
(if the visitor be so unfortunate as to have no 
friends in college) after a hard day of sight-seeing. 
It is pleasantly written, and will tell visitors all 
they want to know, and possibly even more.—* Art 
and Life, and the Building and Decoration of Cities ”’ 
(Rivington, Percival & Co.), is the series of lectures 
by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, Mr. Walter Crane, and 
others, delivered at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
of 1896. It is very well worth reading if only for 
its stimulating, and not by any means impracticable, 
suggestions for the beautifying and improvement of 
London.—We may finally note the appearance of a 
new and very handy edition of Mr. H. M. Stanley’s 
“In Darkest Africa; or, The Quest, Rescue, and 
Retreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria” (Sampson 
Low & Co.), revised and corrected throughout, and 
containing a map and 150 woodcut illustrations. 


LITERATURE, 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON announce a “ Victorian 
Era Series,” edited by Mr. J. H. Rose, M.A., which is 
intended to deal with the great movements of the 
century—economic, social, religious, literary, and 
scientific. We note among the volumes already 
announced “The Rise of the Democracy” by the 
Editor ; “ The Anglican Revival” by Canon Overton ; 
and books presumably dealing with Muscular Chris- 
tianity and the Middle Classes respectively, though 
they are in form biographies of Kingsley by the 
Dean of Ely, and of Dickens by Mr. George Gissing. 


THE Earl of Roden and General Sir 
R. D. Kelly had seen a good deal of 
warfare—the former in the Crimea, 
the latter in the Indian Mutiny and in Nepaul.—The 
Rev, David Brown, D.D., Principal of the Free 
Church College at Aberdeen, who begun life as assist- 
ant-minister to Edward Irving, had kept to his 
national creed and taken part in the Disruption. He 
had made considerable contributions to exegesis and 
apologetics.—Sir John Bennett, sheriff of London in 
1871, was a well-known figure in the City—especially 
at Lord Mayors’ Shows—and will be remembered 
for his spirited attempts to modernise the English 
watchmaking tradeand to becomean Alderman.—M. 
Henri Meilhac, dramatic author and Academician, had 
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begun life as a bookseller’s assistant, had then 
displayed talent as a caricaturist, and finally taken 
to writing for the stage in 1855. His collaboration 
with M. Halévy, the brilliant results of which it 
is unnecessary to specify here in detail, began 
definitely in 1861, and was ended only by the retire- 
ment of his partner from dramatic authorship. 
His fertility was as great as his brilliancy, and his 
versatility was immense.—Father A. E. Hewitt, 
“the Newman of America,” originally a Congrega- 
tionalist minister, then a Redemptorist Father, had 
been one of the founders of the Paulist Order of 
missionary priests and its second Superior. 








THE SULTAN’S GAME. 





HE situation in the East of Europe does not, 
T' unfortunately, improve. Lord Salisbury’s state- 
ment in the House of Lords on Tuesday was 
conclusive on this point. Whatever news may 
come to us from day to day as to the progress of the 
peace negotiations at Constantinople, the indisput- 
able fact remains that peace has not yet been con- 
cluded, and that the Sultan has not yet withdrawn 
his demand that Thessaly shall be restored to his 
dominions as the prize of war. So long as this is 
the case it cannot be doubted that the situation is 
still a dangerous one, or that at any moment we 
might see another outbreak in the East com- 
promising to the peace of Europe. It may be well 
in these circumstances to explain the facts of the 
situation as we have been made acquainted with 
them on the best possible authority. They are facts 
which it behoves the politicians and statesmen of 
this country to bear steadily in mind, if they do not 
wish to see the discreditable delays and failures of 
European diplomacy reach their climax in the 
absolute and irremediable ruin of the cause of 
Christendom and civilisation in Eastern Europe. 
To begin with, it must be stated that there is every 
reason to believe that the Ambassadors of the Great 
Powers at Constantinople are acting together in the 
most harmonious manner, and that so far as they 
are concerned the European Concert is complete. 
“The Ambassadors, if left to themselves, could settle 
the whole business in forty-eight hours,” is the 
statement made by a thoroughly trustworthy person 
who knows the facts. The Ambassadors, it must be 
remembered, have received the mandate of Europe 
calling upon them to arrange a peace on certain well- 
defined terms. They are authorised to agree to a 
moderate war indemnity to be paid by Greece to 
Turkey and to a slight rectification of the Thessalian 
frontier for purely strategic purposes. They are 
expressly forbidden to agree to any territorial conces- 
sions by the Greeks. Thessaly is on no account to be 
handed back to the Sultan. 

These terms, we repeat, the Ambassadors, if they 
had a free hand and knew that they were supported 
by their respective Governments, could impose upon 
the Turks within a couple of days. They know what 
the situation in Turkey really is far better than 
anybody else. They know, for example, that the 
pretended subservience of the Sultan to “the 
military party” is a mere sham. When Abdul 
Hamid expresses his own desire to arrive at a full 
settlement with Greece on moderate lines, but 
deplores the fact that he is not altogether his 
own master, and cannot resist the pressure put 
upon him by the military pashas, he is merely 
reverting to one of the oldest and stalest of tricks. 
There is no military party in Turkey except that 
which he holds in the hollow of his hand. Whenever 
any expression of public opinion is heard that seems 





likely to affect the Sultan’s policy it is unquestionably 
an opinion that has been manufactured by the Sultan 
himself. Our readers may, perhaps, remember a story 
which was printed in some of the Sultan’s organs 
in this country regarding a wounded soldier. This 
noble-minded patriot, on being questioned in the 
military hospital by Abdul Hamid, expressed his 
deep regret that he had not been killed outright, 
inasmuch as he had learned that the Turks were not 
to keep the land they had won by the sword from the 
Greeks. The Ambassadors know how to put the 
proper value upon stories of this kind. They know 
how worthless are the pleas sent forth from the 
Yildiz Kiosk to the effect that the Sultan would be 
only too glad to withdraw from Thessaly if it were 
not for his fear of the proud soldiers who won it for 
him, and who will not allow him to give back the 
booty they have placed in his hands. . If only they 
were assured that the Governments of Europe would 
back them up in carrying out their policy, they 
would be able within a few days, nay, within a few 
hours, to compel the Sultan to accept a peace which 
would involve the instant evacuation of Thessaly. 

The whole question at issue at Constantinople, 
therefore, turns once more upon the loyalty of the 
Great Powers to the Concert and its, professed 
object. Our latest information on this subject ig 
not, we regret to say, altogether encouraging. 
Great Britain, France, Austria, and Italy are all, it 
is true, anxious to see peace concluded on the terms 
indicated at the earliest possible moment. Russia, 
after being a very grave stumbling-block in the path 
of peace, has now joined the majority of the Powers, 
and the Czar seems to be genuinely anxious to 
secure the most favourable terms for Greece. A 
very curious story is told in the innermost circles of 
diplomacy with reference to the Czar’s recent policy: 
It is to the effect that Count Mouravieff, who has 
been faithfully following in the footsteps of Count 
Lobanoff, was heard to say that he. had been able ta 
beat “the women ” in the struggle for control of the 
Czar—the women being, of course, the Dowager 
Empress and the present Empress—but that he had 
now found a new and more formidable antagonist in 
the shape of the Holy Synod. It is.said in effect 
that the Russian Church, after remaining for. some 
time in a state of strange neutrality in the struggle 
between the Greeks and the Turks, has at last taken 
up the cause of the former in good earnest, and has 
been able to induce the Czar to take steps which not 
even the appeals of his mother and his wife could 
make him take before. So runs the tale; and: it 
certainly appears to be supported by the fact that 
the Russian Emperor has during the. last week or 
two shown a much more active interest in the cause 
of peace than he displayed at any previous period in 
the history of the crisis. But though Russia is thus 
falling into line with the other members of the 
European Concert, there is another Great Power 
which continues to maintain an enigmatical if not a, 
positively hostile attitude. This is Germany. For 
reasons which it is not necessary to discuss here, the 
feeling in high official quarters in Germany is one. 
of strong antagonism to the Greeks and their claims. 
“We are all Turks here,’’ was the remark made 
recently by a German official of the first rank. The 
German people may be on the other side, but the 
Emperor and those who are associated, with him in 
the management of the foreign policy of the empire. 
are Turkophils almost to a man. 

This, it is said, is the real hindrance to the 
immediate completion of the peace negotiations. It 
may be asked how Germany is interfering with the 
success of those negotiations when the Emperor 
leaves his Ambassador at Constantinople to join 
with his colleagues in pressing the prescribed 
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conditions upon the Sultan. The answer is a very 
simple one. Everybody behind the scenes knows 
that Abdul Hamid will not give up Thessaly until 
he is compelled todo so. All the arguments which 
may be used by the Ambassadors, all the moral 
pressure which they may bring to bear at the 
Yildiz Kiosk, will prove useless, unless they are 
empowered to back up their arguments by threats. 
The Sultan will yield instantly and completely when 
he knows that Europe is in earnest and means to 
have its way; but until he is convinced of that 
fact, he will not abandon an inch of territory. If 
he has the private assurance of the German Emperor 
that he will not be a party to his coercion, he will 
keep up the diplomatic farce at Constantinople 
indefinitely, and will laugh at the remonstrances of 
Lord Salisbury and M. Hanotaux. This is the 
situation at the present moment, and it seems to 
carry us back, for a period of eighteen months to 
the time when the Sultan first found, through the 
inaction of Lord Salisbury, that he had nothing to 
fear from the European Concert. We know the 
ghastly tragedy that has been played since then— 
partly by the folly of the Greeks and their sym- 
pathisers, and partly by the impotence of the Great 
Powers. Are we to see that tragedy repeated on a 
larger scale because there is no one in Europe who 
will venture to disregard the veto of the German 
Emperor, and to apply that direct pressure to the 
Sultan to which alone he is prepared to yield ? 








MISS SHAW’S TELEGRAMS. 


——_ oo — 


WVHE innocent British public must have felt a 

shock of genuine surprise on reading the 
remarkable telegrams, passing between Miss Flora 
Shaw and Mr. Rhodes, which were produced at 
the sitting of. the South Africa Committee yester- 
day week. There is no need to speak of the 
gravity of those telegrams from the point of view 
of the national honour. On the face of them 
they would certainly appear to justify all that 
has been insinuated for months past as to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s knowledge and complicity in the 
plot against the Transvaal Government. But the 
curious fact is that Miss Shaw herself has seen 
fit to give to the telegrams an explanation which 
goes far to deprive them of this character. If 
her copious explanations given to the Committee 
last week are to be accepted, the telegrams meant 
anything in the world except what they appear to 
mean to the person who peruses them with an eye 
to their natural sense. This is very remarkable, 
and we must say that it is also very disquieting. 
We have no desire to sit in judgment upon Miss 
Shaw, who is a lady of great ability and high 
reputation. We are perfectly willing to believe 
that she was: not only inspired by the best of 
motives in all she did in connection with the plot 
against the Transvaal, but that she has tried to 
convey an exact idea of the truth to the Com- 
mittee. Furthermore, we do not for a moment 
dispute the fact that Mr. Rhodes was not acting 
from any desire for mere personal advantage when 
he entered upon the tortuous paths of the con- 
spirator. On the contrary, we believe that he was 
perfectly sincere when in one of these telegrams 
he said, “I will win, and South Africa will belong 
to England.”” That, we honestly believe, was the 
guiding motive of his conduct. But motives do 


not count for everything in this world, and the 
painful fact remains, first, that Mr. Rhodes has 
involved the land he loves,and which he has sovght 








to serve so well,in embarrassments and humilia- 
tions of the mest serious kind, and secondly, that 
Miss Shaw by her telegrams has placed her Majesty’s 
Government, and the Secretary for the Colonies in 
particular, under an odious suspicion from which 
her explanation of those telegrams will not relieve 
them—at all events in the eyes of our watchful and 
jealous foreign critics. 

What are the facts that are brought to light by 
these de-coded telegrams, which, it must be remem- 
bered, were not meant to be read by any human 
being except the persons to whom they were actually 
addressed? The very first in the series, which is 
dated December 10th—that is to say, three weeks 
before Dr. Jameson set out upon his famous raid— 
proves that Miss Shaw was then in full possession 
of the secrets of the conspirators, and that she was 
anxious to influence public opinion in Europe in 
their favour so soon as operations began. After 
asking when the “ plans”’ were to be commenced, she 
added, “We wish to send at earliest opportunity 
sealed instructions (to the) representatives of the 
London Times in European capitals; it is most 
important using their influence in your favour.” 
Of the extreme gravity of this statement, so 
far as it affects the credit of the Times, it is 
unnecessary to speak. Miss Shaw admits that 
the editor of that journal knew nothing of the step 
she was taking, and we must therefore acquit him 
of any complicity in a line of action which does not 
harmonise with English ideas as to the duties and 
responsibilities of the press. But it is startling to 
think that a great journal could be used in this 
fashion, without the editor’s sanction or knowledge, 
to advance a conspiracy against a friendly State. 
It must be left to the T'iiines itself to consider what 
is due to it own reputation and honour. Apart 
from this question of journalistic ethics which is 
raised by the telegram, it is chiefly important 
because it shows that in his conspiracy against the 
Government of the Transvaal Mr. Rhodes had 
accomplices and agents at what Miss Shaw herself 
has called “the heart of the world.” The next 
telegram that deserves attention is dated December 
17th, and that contains this remarkable sentence: 
“Chamberlain sound in case of interference European 
Powers, but have special reason to believe wishes 
you must do it immediately.” It need hardly be 
said that if this telegram really meant what it ap- 
peared to mean the case against Mr. Chamberlain 
would be proved to the hilt. The Colonial Secretary 
would be found to be not only “‘ sound ”—a word as 
to the meaning of which there cannot be any doubt 
—but positively anxious that the attack upon the 
Transvaal Government should be made at once. In 
the light of that telegram from his trusted corre- 
spondent in London, who was known to be in 
constant communication with the Colonial Office, 
nobody can blame Mr. Rhodes for having told his 
subordinates in South Africa that Mr. Chamberlain 
was “in it, up to the hilt.” Nor can anyone blame 
Mr. Stead and the other writers who have main- 
tained the Colonial Secretary’s complicity in the 
plot for the line they have taken. But Miss Shaw 
now gives an explanation of this remarkable message 
of hers which reduces it to a mere absurdity. 
According to her evidence before the South Africa 
Committee, the ground she had for sending this 
despatch to Mr. Rhodes was a chance remark made 
by the late Mr. Fairfield. That gentlema2, she states, 
‘“‘made an incidental remark that if they were 
going to rise in Johannesburg he hoped they would 
do it soon.” It is upon this minute bit of fact— 
for we do not for a moment suggest that it is other 
than a fact—that Miss Shaw founded her assumption 
that the Secretary to the Colonies was not only 
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“sound” as to the plot against the Transvaal, but 
desired that the conspiracy should be carried out 
immediately. 

Now let us assume, for the moment, that Mr. 
Fairfield spoke seriously when he made his “ in- 
cidental remark,” and that he really did desire 
that the insurrection at Johannesburg, if it were 
to take place at all, should take place at once. 
What is there to show that Mr. Fairfield, who, of 
course, knew that discontent existed in Johannesburg, 
knew also that this discontent was being promoted 
by the money and the active assistance of a knot of 
English subjects, of whom the leader was no less a 
person than the Prime Minister of the Cape? 
Mr. Fairfield, it is well known, was by no means an 
ardent admirer of Mr. Rhodes. The person whom 
he did admire, and whom he always regarded with 
a sympathy which, unfortunately, few Englishmen 
have displayed towards him, was Mr. Kruger. It 
is quite conceivable that, knowing the state of 
unrest and excitement which had long prevailed at 
Johannesburg, and which was interfering not only 
with the business prosperity but with the political 
repose of South Africa, he may have thought and 
said—“ incidentally,” as Miss Shaw admits—that 
if an insurrection were to be attempted the sooner 
it was tried the better. Looking back, in the light 
of all that has happened, we know now that 
President Kruger himself could have desired nothin 
better. But to assume, on the strength of this 
casual remark, that not only Mr. Fairfield but the 
Colonial Office and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies knew that this was not a native insurrec- 
tion but a foreign plot devised outside the bound- 
aries of the Transvaal by men holding high office 
under a friendly Sovereign, and that they not merely 
wished well to that plot but wished it to be carried 
out at once, is surely the largest assumption which 
has ever, since the world began, been based upon 
so slight a foundation. Our own reading of Mr. 
Fairfield’s “ incidental remark ”—and it is a readin 
founded upon personal knowledge of Mr. Fairfield’s 
character and views—is that it was a mere chaffin 
observation addressed to a lady to whom he did not 
wish to be rude, but in whose revelations and pre- 
dictions he had not the smallest faith. “You tell 
me these people are going to do wonderful things ; 
well, why on earth do they not begin to do them?” 
In any case, it is obvious that what Mr. Fairfield said 
could not commit Mr. Chamberlain, and that it 
would be ridiculous to attempt to read into it a 
guilty knowledge on the part of Mr. Fairfield him- 
self of the conspiracy by which the insurrectionary 
movement in Johannesburg was being secretly 
fomented from the outside. 

It is clear, therefore, that if this is all that 
can be said in favour of the charge against 
Mr. Chamberlain, that charge must fall to the 
ground, and Miss Shaw must be left under the 
grave responsibility of having made a statement 
affecting the honour of the Colonial Secretary on 
grounds which are ludicrously inadequate. But, 
unfortunately, the case against Mr. Chamberlain 
does not rest here. There are other telegrams in 
the background which have not yet seen the light. 
It is to these, and not to Miss Shaw’s despatches, 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s assailants have appealed 
most confidentiy in support of their case against 
him. They are in existence; they might be pro- 
duced at twenty-four hours’ notice if the South 
Africa Committee desired to see them, and they 
have not been produced. Mr. Chamberlain himself 
has acquiesced in the decision of the Committee not 
to concern itself further with them, and not to 
require their production. Why has he done this? 
He cannot pretend, after Miss Shaw’s evidence and 





the telegrams laid before the Committee last week, 
that there is no reason to investigate’ the matter 
further; that the whole thing is a mere mare’s nest, 
which may be properly ignored, The Shaw tele-' 
grams are by themselves most compromising. Miss‘ 
Shaw’s explanation of them deprives ‘them of the' 
significance which they would otherwise possess.’ 


We have loyally and fully accepted that explanation / 


but nobody can be so simple as to suppose that 
foreigners and, above all, the Government of the 
Transvaal will be equally ready to accept the lady’s' 
word. There will be scepticism as to Miss Shaw’s’ 
profuse explanation of words that,’ left by them-' 
selves, are so damnatory, and there ‘will be a! 
general reference to the ugly fact that the telegrams’ 
which are by common consent regarded as most‘ 
important have been burked. Surely a clever man' 
like Mr. Chamberlain can see the very unpleasant 
nature of the situation in which he is left by the’ 
grave failure of the South Africa Committee—a 
failure for which he is himself personally responsible 
—to do its duty. If he abides by his'determination 
not to allow the production of the vital evidence on 
the charge which has been brought against him, 
then, no matter what may be the verdict of the Com-! 
mittee, the verdict of the world upon‘his case will 
certainly not be that of “ Not Guilty ”’—at the best 
it will only be that of “‘ Not Proven.” se 








THE EVOLUTION OF THE IMPERIAL IDEA. 


— x2 — 


HE luncheon given by the National Liberal Club 
‘4 to the Colonial Premiers may prove to be an 
important landmark in the history of the Liberal 
party. It has enabled the world to see exactly 
where we stand, as against the bastard Imperialism: 
of yesterday, and in favour of the true Imperialism: 
of to-morrow. There has been much controversy, 
usually ill-informed, as to the past recérd of the two 
parties on Colonial questions. Asa matter of fact, : 
no party has an absolutely clean record of un- 
deviating good policy. The Whigs, depending on 
English commercial votes, were mainly responsible’ 
for the Navigation Acts which made America dis- 
contented ; the Tories, by their fatal persistency, were: 
the immediate cause of the loss of the thirteen states. 
The Whigs, and especially Lord Glenelg, by an unwise 
though well-meant interference with D’Urban’s policy, : 
drove the Boer farmers into the wilds and laid the ' 
foundations of our present troubles in South Africa. : 
Mr. Gladstone, who was then a Tory, was a strenuous 
supporter of the policy of leaving Africa to the 
Afrikanders. It was the Whigs, on the other hand, 
who first gave Canadian and Australian colonies 
responsible government. They did it partly because 
they believed in the virtue of self-government ; 
partly because they could not help it. ‘Some of 
them, doubtless, believed that colonial: self-govern- 
ment would lead to absolute independence, just as 
we are reminded that Mr. Disraeli believed when 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852. 
Others, probably, had faith enough to look forward 
toa union of hearts. Most of them did not look 
very far ahead, but, in the old Whig way, solved 
the problem of the moment by shréwd ‘common- 
sense. The mass of the electors were absorbed in 
questions of internal policy, and, especially during 
the reaction which followed the Crimean War, took 
only a spasmodic interest in events beyond the 
seas. The Tories were out of office, and thought 
the country was going to the devil. 

This, roughly, was the party record until Lord 
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Beaconsfield in 1876 aroused in certain sections of 
the British people the passion for adventure. We 
do not see any advantage in denying to that extra- 
ordinary man the credit for reviving the national 
interest in external policy. His achievements were 
pitiable, his methods were indefensible, but he made 
us watch him, and his astral body was never confined 
to English soil, As Lord Rosebery very well pointed 
out in the speech last Saturday which marks his 
auspicious re-entry into the political world, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s' Imperialism was Asiatic rather than 
Colonial. He was not an Englishman, and he could 
never understand the feeling which makes most of 
us regard an acre of white man’s country as worth a 
square mile of tropical forest. To a man of his race 
and temperament India and Constantinople were much 
more attractive than the sheep farms of Australia 
or the corn prairies of Manitoba. He preferred 
Cleopatra to “Our Lady of the Snows.” He was 
able to prance’ in the name of England through the 
European Chancelleries and, as he fancied, to 
dominate the East. This was what he liked, and 
what he wanted. Any stray references to the 
Colonies which can be found in his speeches may be 
accounted for either by the rhetorical possibilities of 
the subject or by the flattery which he experienced 
in John Macdonald’s Canadian imitation of his own 
career. 

The really important achievement was to direct 
the interest in external policy into healthy channels. 
Many of the very best of Englishmen, the com- 
mercial men and the lower middle classes who 
have been the leaders in Colonial expansion, were 
so disgusted at the bizarre performances of our 
Oriental Prime Minister that they began to hate 
the very name of Empire. The Whig leaders, 
who had been brought up in the traditions of 
the first reformed Parliament, fell easily into 
this new mood of the electorate. If nothing had 
been done to show the importance of true Im- 
perialism, England might have become as indiffer- 
ent to her greater possibilities as Holland became 
in the middle of the last century. Now all this 
has changed.’ The Liberal party does not intend 
to be left behind in the fight for Greater Britain. 
Lord Rosebery -justly attributed the change in 
public opinion mainly to Mr. Forster and Sir John 
Seeley. It was a great national as well as per- 
sonal misfortune that Mr. Forster did not become 
Colonial Secretary rather than Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in the Government of 1880. He had not 
the subtlety or the hardness of heart that in those 
days were needed in dealing with Ireland; but 
he was the very stuff out of which our Colonial 
statesmen have been built. His rugged man- 
fulness, his kindly forcefalness, his strong insight 
into all which concerned his own race, were 
the very qualities which were most essential 
to one who wished to weld the Empire together. 
Sir John Seeley’s book, again, though it had many 
historical defects, was a most powerful political 
pamphlet. It did not give anything like sufficient 
prominence to the fact that Scotch and Irish have 
had as great a share as the English in the Colonial 
expansion of this century, and that in social and 
political organisation Australia is consequently a 
very different place from the home counties. But 
it perhaps appealed to the English electors more 
because it magnified ther own achievements. Nor 
must we forget the work of Lord Rosebery. He 
was among the first to take up the cause cf 
true Imperialism, and to leave his desk at the 
Home Office to travel in Greater Britain. Even 
if he were not destined to play a great part in 
internal politics, he would ke remembered in 
histery as the statesman who grasped all the 









possibilities of our wide Imperial future when most 
of his contemporaries were groping in the darkness 
of Europe. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier suggests that the time has 
come when the new feeling should have political 
expression in the representation of the Colonies in 
the Imperial Parliament. He does not, we assume, 
believe that the Colonies would gain from the re- 
presentation in the House of Lords which we are 
assured that Mr. Chamberlain intends to offer 
them. The representation, to be effective, must be 
representation in the governing assembly, and must 
be representation in accordance with population. 
There would seem to be two difficulties in connec- 
tion with this proposal. The first difficulty is the 
difficulty of getting the Colonies to assent to a 
closer political union. If they come in, they must 
come in one by one; and let Canada, which is the 
greatest, be first. The second difficulty is the diffi- 
culty of adapting the present House of Commons, 
laden as it is with local details and exceeding in size 
every other legislature in the world, to real Imperial 
purposes. Frankly, we do not see how this difficulty 
can be overcome without organic change. But Liberals 
at least have no reason to fear that organic change. 
The policy which we have advocated for ten years 
towards Ireland must, in a wider form, be the 
foundation of Imperial unity. Nor need we, as a 
party, fear the political effects of federation with 
the Colonies. The colonists spring from the same 
classes which have been the backbone of the 
Liberal party. Of the ten millions, not more than 
two can be even nominally claimed by the Anglican 
Church as among her children. Except, perhaps, 
on tariff questions, their ideas are our ideas. On 
education, local self-government, freedom of religion 
from State control, interference of the State to 
secure happier lives fur the masses, they think as 
we do. But we do not, of course, propose to bring 
in the Colonial Liberals to interfere in English 
internal policy. On the contrary, we believe it 
would be only fair that, when Imperial Federation 
is carried, Great Britain as well as Ireland should 
have the protection of Home Rule. 








POONA AND CHITPUR. 





OWARDS the end of last week there was some 

_ excuse for thinking that we were face to face 
with the early stages of another rising far more 
general, and therefore even more dangerous, than 
that which startled the world forty years ago. The 
sufferings of India this year from famine, plague, 
and earthquake have been enough to drive any 
Western people to the verge of desperation; and 
last week there seemed reason to believe that the 
measures adopted to check the plague—measures 
which would not have been easy to enforce a century 
ago in any part of Europe, and must certainly be 
quite unintelligible to all but the smallest fraction 
of the natives of India—had been so carelessly car- 
ried out as to provoke acute native resentment and 
lead to the assassinations which cast a gloom over 
the Jubilee celebrations at Poona. The sanitary 
measures in connection with the segregation of 
plague patients and the disinfection of their dwell- 
ings had been, it was said, performed by soldiers— 
chiefly British soldiers ; property had been unneces- 
sarily destroyed, healthy persons segregated with 
the sick, zenanas forcibly entered, and religious 
prejudices offended. A memorial containing these 
allegations had been sent to the Governor of 
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Bombay, and its contents were made known early 
this week in England. The native Press—especially 
the vernacular Press—had, of course, taken the 
opportunity of abusing the authorities, and so the 
two cries were at once raised which are always 
raised on these occasions. Some Anglo-Indians, 
and some Englishmen who profess to know all 
about India, denounced the “agitators” and the 
weakness of the local officials, and shouted for more 
repression. Other Englishmen, who have mostly 
studied India from a distance, denounced the 
brutality of the authorities and the system of 
government in India at large. 

Lord Sandhurst’s telegram, which was read in 
the House of Commons by Lord George Hamilton 
on Monday evening, effectually disposes of the 
charges made in the memorial and elsewhere 
against the authorities and their subordinates at 
Poona. On sanitary measures, and the manner in 
which they are carried out, Lord Sandhurst can 
speak with an authority which no other high Indian 
official can possess. Before he went to Bombay as 
Governor he was actively engaged in hospital 
management in London, and worked at it with 
the utmost assiduity and devotion. That he is not 
likely to be unduly careless of native feeling is 
seen from the circumstance that he has been 
violently attacked by the ultra-repressionists for his 
re-nomination of the proprietor of a native paper of 
a somewhat violent type to the Legislative Council 
of the Presidency. Lord Sandhurst gives a direct 
denial to all the statements made in the memorial. 
It has been argued that the denial is not specific, 
but it is difficult to be specific and minute in a 
telegraphic summary, and it must be remembered 
that the details of the charges are not before the 
English public. The troops, it is true, were em- 
ployed in searching for plague cases—because no 
other searchers were available. But they were 
accompanied by native gentlemen, and in some 
cases by women doctors. Precautions were taken 
that they should not offend religious or social 
prejudice, but we can easily imagine that some 
offence was given of necessity, and that popular 
excitement exaggerated it and misrepresented the 
facts. Even English popular sentiment, after all, 
is often impatient of vaccination, and used to 
be impatient of the measures taken to repress 
cholera ; and it is well known that the use 
of chloroform in childbirth was condemned from 
the pulpit when it was first introduced—we forget 
if it was in Scotland or the Channel Islands, or both 
—as an interference with the Divine penalty imposed 
on Eve and her daughters. We can hardly wonder 
that among a people with an infinitely greater number 
of prejudices, face to face with a far more terrible 
visitation even than cholera, and perhaps excited 
by rumours of a remedy which is distinctly more 
revolting and so far less effective than vaccination, 
some fanatics should have been found to wreak their 
vengeance upon the officials who were before them 
as responsible. Moreover, the outbreak was not 
unexpected. True, it was known in the Bazaar, but 
it appears that in official quarters Poona had been 
marked as the place of all others where disturbances 
were probable. Hence, we suppose, the infliction of 
& punitive police force. The outbreak is sporadic, 
if not quite isolated, and is not, on the whole, un- 
natural. But it demands punishment, all the same. 

The Chitpur riots are another story, and probably 
not very significant either. The Hindus and 


Mohammedans seemed to have quarrelled about an 
alleged claim of the latter to certain land for a 
mosque. Or rather, the Mohammedansquarrelled with 
the Hindu owner, and the rest of the Hindus kept 
aloof. Then the Mohammedans rioted, and the 








police suffered a good deal in suppressing the riots, 
and the authorities—very properly, as far as we can 
judge from this distance—did not make matters 
worse by letting the European troops fire. We 
should hardly expect Bengali Hindus and Calcutta 
Eurasians to be eager to resist Mohammedan attacks 
or to provoke ill-treatment by any appearance of 
opposition to their fiercer compatriots... That con- 
sideration, we think, may dispose of the fears 
founded on their alleged sympathy with the rioters. 
To all the elements of disturbance always present in 
India, the development of the country, which we 
have made possible, has added the evils of modern 
industrialism. And yet, when -a- population of 
factory workers, which already has a bad character 
for turbulence, behaves after its usual. manner, we 
think at once that British rule is threatened. . 

The fact is that the British public has read so 
much about the Indian Mutiny of late, and Mrs. 
Steel and Lord Roberts and a host of others have 
made the indecision and disaster which attended its: 
outbreak so vivid, that we cannot help looking for 
the same sort of thing again. We are fully aware 
that India has grievances (though iti may be sug- 
gested that the grievances we hear most about are 
either the least avoidable or the least real), and that, 
the old-fashioned cry for repression of all signs of 
discontent is merely fatuous. But we feel that 
as yet, in spite of all our reforms and.all our efforts, 
we hold India by the sword. We ‘know that our 
European troops are only a. handful . compared, 
to the forces that might turn against us;. that 
the Russian bogey has been replaced only by the 
reality of Mohammedan intrigue inspired from 
Constantinople; and that there is—what there 
was not in 1857—an educated native public to 
watch for Indian grievances and a native press 
to emphasise them. We do not reflect that the 
rising of 1857 was military; that. we have now 
immensely greater powers of dealing with disaffec- 
tion, and immensely greater intelligenee; and thai, 
vigorously as we may be abused by a certain sec- 
tion of the press and public, the abuse is couched 
in terms of Oriental hyperbole, that it does not reach 
very far, and that the classes it reaches are not the 
classes to carry out a successful rising. We can 
recognise the immediate and terrible results of any 
native rising anywhere; but we forget the size of 
India, the variety of its peoples, the wild im- 
probability that they would unite for.a moment in 
any effective attack, the certainty of swift and stern 
repression. Finally, we overlook the fact that, in 
spite of all our mistakes, we have made a good deal 
of progress—material and administrative—in India 
since 1857, and that we have the finest Civil Service 
in the world. ; 








THE TURN OF THE WHEEL. 





HE wheel has come full circle, and the disgust 

of sincere Conservatives in the House of 
Commons is only what might have been expected. 
On Tuesday night Mr. Asquith had an opportunity 
such as has often fallen to Liberal statesmen before, 
but seldom in so sudden and so complete a form. 
The meekest man would have taken advantage of it, 
and Mr. Asquith is not quite that. He rose to the 
occasion, and in language which has been too little 
heard of late from the front Opposition bench, 
described the shameless inconsistency of her 
Majesty’s Ministers. The men who wrecked the 
Employers’ Liability Billof 1893 because it forbade con- 
tracting out, who used the Houseof Lordsas theengine 
of their purpose, who boasted at the General Election 
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that they were the Apostles of Freedom, have now 
made a public holocaust of their favourite principle. 
Mr. Chamberlain applied the match, and Mr. Asquith 
obligingly fanned the flames. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill, introduced by Sir Matthew Ridley 
on behalf of Mr. Chamberlain, provides that no 
voluntary agreement shall exempt employers from 
its operation unless such agreement has been ap- 
proved by the Registrar of Friendly Societies, Mr. 
Balfour, in his smart and clever reply to Mr. Asquith, 
compared this clause with Lord Dudley’s amendment 
to the Liberal measure, under which agreements 
must have been certified by the Board of Trade. 
But under Lord Dudley’s amendment the Board of 
Trade would only have had to determine whether the 
men had been duly consulted, whereas the Registrar 
will have to decide for himself whether they have 
obtained advantages equal to those now given 
them by law. There would have been a ballot 
under Lord Dudley’s amendment, There is no 
ballot under the Bill. We entirely agree with Mr. 
Robson, who protested in a spirited speech against 
putting what is really political power in the hands 
of permanent fanctionaries. The Civil Service is an 
admirable institution, and it contains few abler 
members than Mr. Brabrook. [at its efficiency and 
the confidence felt in it depend upon the perform- 
ance of its proper functions, which, however valuable, 
arestrictly subordinate. It isanovelanda most danger- 
ous proposal that an officer of State appointed to 
prevent Friendly Societies from being registered 
without sufficient qualification should pronounce 
upon the claims of voluntary arrangements to over- 
ride the law of the land. 

But Mr. Balfour found it convenient to forget 
that the Bill does not stop there. It goes on to say 
that if any scheme duly passed by masters and men 
with the approval of the Registrar should fail in 
satisfying the legitimate demands of injured work- 
men or their representatives, the employers must 
make good the deficiency. It was upon an amend- 
ment, moved by Mr. Wolff, to omit this proviso, that 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour both spoke. Here then, 
as Mr. Asquith says, we have the finishing touch put 
to the abolition of contracting-out by its own familiar 
friends. It might have survived the Registrar- 
Seneral, It will be killed as dead as a door- 
mail by the enactment that the damages recover- 
able by contract must be supplied from the 
master’s pocket if they fall short of the scale in 
the schedule of the Bill. The essence of contract 
is that both parties must abide by the result. 
“Heads I win, tails you lose” is not a contract at 
all. The Liberal party in the House of Commons 
argued four years ago that the supporters of con- 
tracting-out had not even then the courage of their 
opinions. They would not, that is to say, let 
masters and men make their own bargains without 
any interference from outside. They insisted upon 
safeguards and guarantees which showed their 

rofound distrust of their own vaunted convictions. 
Still they refrained from the climax of absurdity, 
from letting the workman have his choice not 
only before he entered into the contract but 
after he had found that it did not altogether suit 
him. Mr. Asquith frankly opposed Mr. Wolff and 
supported the Government, on the broad and intel- 
ligible ground that the Bill in its present shape 
destroys contracting-out altogether. Mr. Wolff and 
Mr. Cripps, and other Tories who know what they 
say and understand what they mean, are furious. 
They feel that they have been deceived and betrayed. 
Their leaders use one set of principles for getting 
into office and another set for keeping in office. 
They are like the railway guard in America who 
told the late Lord Coleridge that he must not stand 














on the platform of the carriage. “ What?” inquired 
the Chief Justice blandly. ‘Is nota platform meant 
to standon?” “No,” replied the guard promptly ; 
“it is meant to get in on.” 

If the Prime Minister ever finds time to glance 
at the debates in the House of Commons his feelings 
must be strange. This Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill is the boldest experiment in State Socialism 
which any English Government has yet tried. It 
professes to be founded on the independent right 
of the workman to compensation for all injuries 
received in the course of his employment. It is 
subject to many exceptions. How long can they 
be maintained? The specified trades are arbitrarily 
chosen. It must be extended to all trades. It 
deprives of compensation a workman, or the repre- 
sentatives of a workman, who has caused the accident 
by his own negligence. Such a plea would be no 
defence to an action on a policy of insurance. It 
is inconsistent with the whole theory of the Bill, 
and it will have to go. The bankruptcy of the 
employer will deprive the workmen of their rights. 
If absolute insurance be sound doctrine, that isa 
flagrant injustice. A remedy must be applied to it 
in one of two ways. Either, as in Germany, 
responsibility must be thrown upon the whole trade, 
or the money which the master cannot pay because 
he has not got it must be paid by the State. Is this 
the settled policy of the Conservative party? They 
detest the Bill. A few Tory Democrats welcome it. 
Some think, and their partisans like it because they 
think, it means votes; but to the Tory rank-and-file 
it is anathema. With one conspicuous exception 
there is hardly a Cabinet Minister who does not 
distrust it. Will the Conservatives be tamely dragged 
at the heels of Mr. Chamberlain? Many years 
ago, during Mr. Gladstone’s first tenure of office, 
Lord Salisbury fiercely declared that the House of 
Lords would not submit to “the will, the arrogant 
will, of one ambitious, arbitrary man.” Mr. Cham- 
berlain is more arbitrary, more ambitious, more 
arrogant than ever Mr. Gladstone was. He has 
forced this Bill upon the Cabinet. He is forcing it 
upon the House of Commons. He will force it 
upon the House of Lords. It is a Bill which satisfies 
no one, and which will not prevent a single accident. 
Men and masters alike would far rather have Mr. 
Asquith’s measure, because it had no terrors for 
employers who did their duty, and because it would 
have greatly diminished the loss of life and limb in 
all industrial processes. At present we seem to be 
under a Dictatorship. But Dictatorships have 
always been shortlived. 








FINANCE, 

~’ ORD SALISBURY’S speech on “‘uesday evening, 
confirming the rumours already in circulation 
that the peace negotiations in Constantinople had 
come to a deadlock through the obstinacy of the 
Sultan, caused a general fall upon the Stock Ex- 
change and the Continental Bourses, and for some 
hours on Wednesday, indeed, inspired an uneasy 
feeling. Lord Salisbury'’s reference to the Russian 
army before Constantinople while the Berlin Con- 
ference was sitting especially inspired apprehension. 
But later in the day it became known that Russia 
had sent a circular to the other Powers suggesting 
measures to bring the Sultan to reason, and that 
the Garman Ambassador in Constantinople had been 
specially instructed to insist upon the frontier fixed 
by the Powers, and there was a restoration of con- 
fidence. Just before the close of business there was, 
therefore, a recovery in prices; but until the Sultan 1s 
convinced that he must give way to the Powers 
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there is hardly likely to be an increase of activity 
in any department of business. Markets have been 
somewhat affected by rumours that the judges in 
the Transvaal are about to resign, and that 
generally there is a feeling of unrest amongst the 
Boers. Still greater has been the influence upon 
business of the riots in Calcutta. Following closely 
upon the attacks upon European officers at Poona, 
these riots have inspired a fear that there may be 
political disturbances all over India. It is to be 
noted, however, that those who are best acquainted 
with India are much more confident that the un- 
fortunate events both in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay and Calcutta are merely local outbursts 
than are traders less conversant with the condi- 
tion of the country. Old Indians argue that 
famine, plague, earthquake, and dear money ac- 
count for the disturbances that have taken place. 
Lastly, the resentment felt in Canada at the harsh 
enforcement of the United States Alien Labour 
Laws is a disquieting element. Good feeling had 
been engendered in Canada by the co-operation of 
Americans in the celebrations of the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee, and Canadians, therefore, had joined in the 
celebration of Independence Day. In favour of 
markets generally is the fact that at last the United 
States Senate has passed the Tariff Bill. The Bill, 
however, will have to go to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There will, no doubt, be conference 
committees appointed, and nobody can yet see in 
what form the Bill will become law. It is also 
very fortunate that the monsoon rains are abun- 
dant and favourable over a large part of India. 
In Australia, it seems certain that the drought has 
come toanend. There have been abundant rains in 
almost every colony. The only danger now is that 
sharp frost may set ia. It is to be recollected that it 
is now mid-winter in Australia. In Argentina cattle 
disease has broken out, which was at first reported 
to be rinderpest, but, happily, that appears not to 
be true. In Uruguay, the Government troops have 
been defeated, and it seems certain that the Govern- 
ment is not able to cope with the insurrection. In 
spite of the favourable circumstances, the general 
feeling of the investing public is against engaging 
in new risks just now, and it looks, therefore, as if 
Wwe were entering upon a slack period. The strike 
and lock-out in the engineering trade threaten to 
disturb business very seriously. Up to the present, 
however, trade is good. Last week’s railway traffic 
returns are very satisfactory, and even the Board of 
Trade’s returns are good, though they do not look 
so at first sight. It is to be recollected that last 
year the Whitsuntide holidays fell in May, and that 
this year there were two public holidays in June 
—the Jubilee being responsible for a special dis- 
location of business—while there were none last 
year. 

Money during the week has been exceedingly 
abundant and easy, in spite of the repayments by 
the outside market to the Bank of England ; and, in 
all probability, it will continue so for some time to 
come. The Silver Market is exceedingly dull, but 
the India Council has sold its drafts this week 
decidedly better. It offered for tender on Wednesday 
30 lacs, and the applications were for 123 lacs. The 
average price obtained was slightly under Is. 2/d. per 
rupee. Next week only 25 lacs will be offered. 

The Hastings Harbour Commissioners invite 
applications for £114,100 4 per cent. first mortgage 
bonds, non-redeemable for fifteen years, redeemable 
at any time thereafter at six months’ notice. 

Ross, Limited, with a capital of £120,000, half 
in cumulative preference, and half in ordinary shares, 
is formed to acquire the business of Ross & Co., 
of New Broad Street and Clapham Common, manu- 
facturers of photographic lenses, etc. The purchase 
price is fixed at £84,722 7s. 10d., which seems high. 

D. W. Murray, Limited, with a share capital of 
£400,000 and £100,000 45 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock, acquires the business of Messrs. 
D. W. Murray, merchants and warehousemen, 





South Australia, Western Australia, New South 
Wales, and London. The purchase price is fixed 
at £375,930, leaving a little more than £24,000 
working capital and a debenture liability of 
£100,000. 

The London County Council invite tenders on 
Tuesday next for two and a half millions of 2} per 
cent. consolidated stock, the minimum price being 
par, and the stock will not be redeemable till after 
March 19th, 1920. The money is required for the 
purchase of tramways, street improvements, an 
other works. 

Nunan and Stove, Limited, has a share capital of 
£60,000, of which 1,500 are Founders’ shares of £1 
each. The Company acquires certain patents for 
fire hose and other couplings. The purchase price 
is £40,000, which seems a large sum for mere patent 
rights. ; 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The Times treats the fancy-dress 
ball at Devonshire House Jas= night as an im- 
portant public event and devotes to it many columns 
of large type, whilst it relegates the proceedings of 
the South Africa Committee to an out-ide page and 
small type. I suppose this may be taken a>» a fair 
index of the feeling of “society” with regard to 
these two events. The Duchess of Devonshire’s ball 
must have been a brilliant speetacle;, and it has 
unquestionably absorbed the attention of people of 
a certain class to a surprising degree for some time 
past. Noone wishes to begrudge the select few their 
amusements, and it would be churlish to say any- 
thing in disparagement of this elaborate and beauti- 
ful masquerade. But one need not don the attire of 
a Roundhead in order to feel that the gaiety of the 
London season has this year gone quite as far as it 
ought to go for the public good. The Jubilee festiv- 
ities had a solemn national charactér, and were not, 
therefore, to be treated as mere: pleasure-seeking. 
But with all their undeniable advantages they have 
had the disadvantage of diverting the public atten- 
tion from matters of a very serious nature. For the 
past three weeks even trade has been seriously 
interfered with, whilst the ordinary course of 
politics has been completely diverted. It will not 
be a bad thing for the country when the flow of 
gorgeous festivity is stayed, and our newspapers 
cease to give the most prominent place in their 
columns to entertainments like that at Devonshire 
House last night. spas 
The de-coded telegrams and Miss Shaw’s elaborate 
explanations of them yesterday afternoon at the 
meeting of the South Africa Committee have made a 
very bad impression upon the public mind. If the 
lady’s statement yesterday conveys the whole truth, 
and she sent all her explicit messages to Mr. Rhodes 
as to the sympathy of Mr. Chamberlain with the 
insurrectionary movement in the Transvaal merely 
on the strength of a casual remark by Mr. Fairfield, 
she is responsible for as gross a mystification as ever 
bewildered the political world. Everybody who 
knew Mr. Fairfield must know that the remark 
which Miss Shaw alleges that he maile was obvious 
“chaff” of the kind in which he was wont to 
indulge. Mr. Fairfield himself never took Miss 
Shaw seriously, and when that lady was darkly 
intimating to him the great things which the 
Johannesburgers were about to accomplish, there 
was no retort he was more likely to:make in order 
to express his complete disbelief in their earnestness 
than that which, according to Miss Shaw, he did make. 
Unfortunately, the lady, not being. able to get over 
her feminine lack of the sense of humour, seems 
to have taken his joke seriously and forthwith 
telegraphed to Mr. Rhodes that she had “special 
reason” to know that Mr. Chamberlain wished the 
revolutionary m>vement to begin at once! One is 
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fairly astounded by this revelation. A woman's 
inability to understand the chaff of a clever, cynical 
man of the world has had consequences which may 
affect the course of history. omnis 

All this I say on the assumption that Miss Shaw 
has told us everything. There are certain other 
questions upon which those who speak for the public 
cannot keep silent. Neither Mr. Chamberlain nor 
the South Africa Committee have improved their 
position in the eyes of the world by yesterday’s 
proceedings. The Committee remained true to its 
determination to hush up the inquiry. Mr. Cham- 
berlain stolidly stuck to his determination not to 
allow the production of the telegrams which are to 
establish his innocence. What is the obvious result? 
That, whatever may be the opinion at home, abroad 
everybody will believe that he was implicated in the 
plot against the Transvaal. An English Minister 
who is in that position, and who will not take the 
necessary steps to vindicate his character, has no 
business to remain in office. With regard to the 
revelations as they affect the Times, one can only say 
that, for the credit of English journalism, it is to be 
hoped that the editor—who was shown to be per- 
sonally innocent of all complicity in the plots of 
Miss Shaw and her colleagues—will take steps which 
will enable his readers in future to feel confident 
that they are not again being deceived as they 
undoubtedly were in December, 1895, and January, 
1896. 

Sunday.—The luncheon to the Colonial Premiers 
at the National Liberal Club yesterday was a great 
success. It is difficult to believe it, but I am told 
that great efforts were made to induce these gentle- 
men to abstain from accepting the hospitality of the 
Club. The desire apparently was to prevent their 
being brought in contact with the Opposition. Hap- 
pily these attempts failed, and the luncheon was, as I 
have said, a very distinct success. Perhaps its most 
remarkable feature was the enthusiastic greeting 
given to Lord Rosebery when he entered the room, 
and again when he rose to speak. The ex-Premier 
could not fail to appreciate the significance of that 
greeting, which testified to his real position in the 
Liberal party and to the confidence with which his 
— followers await his return to the duties of public 

e. 

The M.P.’s were enthusiastic on their return to 
town last night over their reception by the Queen at 
Windsor. From one and all the same verdict was 
heard. “A perfect success; nothing could have 
been better; the Queen could not have received us 
more kindly.” The gathering was a very large one, 
and the preparations which had been made for the 
entertainment of the visitors were exuberant in 
their hospitality. But that which pleased our legis- 
lators most was the evident wish of the Queen to 
become personally acquainted with some of the more 
typical representatives of the people. Working-class 
Members like Mr. Arch and Mr. Pickard were 
specially sought out and presented to her by Sir 
William Harcourt, who, together with Mr. Balfour, 
attended the Queen whilst she drove among her 
guests. Only one Irish Nationalist was present. 
The Queen on learning this gentleman’s presence in 
the party expressed a special desire to see him, and 
messengers were sent scouring all over the place to 
discover his whereabouts. Whether they found 
him in time for presentation to the Queen I did not 
learn; but her Majesty’s gracious purpose was in 
itself significant. One unexpected feature of the 
entertainment was the fact that cigars and cigarettes 
were distributed among the M.P.’s by the Queen's 
command. Those who know how greatly she dislikes 
smoking will appreciate this special proof of her 
desire to do everything possible for the comfort of 
her visitors. 

I regret to learn that Mr. R. H. Hutton, the well- 
known joint-editor of the Spectator, is seriously ill. 
Though one is not always allowed to agree with the 





Spectator in these latter days, no journalist can fail 


to cherish a high regard and respect for Mr. Hutton | 








and his colleague Mr. Townshend. The work which 
they have done during the last thirty years and 
their manner of doing it have redounded to the 
credit of English journalism, and done much to 
maintain the influence and the best traditions of the 
press. Everybody will hope that Mr. Hutton may 
soon be restored to his customary health. 

Monday.—The news from India is more re- 
assuring to-day, but unquestionably the incidents 
at Poona and Calcutta are calculated to alarm 
everybody. As usual, there is the widest difference 
of opinion among those who have special knowledge 
of Indian affairs. On the one hand the authorities 
are roundly abused for their subserviency to native 
opinion and native feeling ; whilst on the other they 
are charged with having gone out of their way to 
outrage the most sacred traditions of the native 
races. Wise men will listen to neither of these 
charges. What is evident, however, is that the 
disadvantages of attempting to govern India from 
Simla are very great, and must outweigh the obvious 
advantages. The true origin of the disturbances in 
Bombay and Bengal is not yet known; but there is 
still a disposition in some quarters to connect them 
with the intrigues of his Majesty the Sultan. That 
worthy is keeping up his old game at Constanti- 
nople, and is playing the part of the innocent victim 
of the national pride of his people. 

Tuesday.—Lord Sandhurst’s telegram, read in 
the House of Commons last night by Lord George 
Hamilton, will be accepted by reasonable persons 
as a very conclusive rejoinder to the charges which 
have been brought against English officials at Poona 
in connection with the measures for restricting the 
plague. There is no man in public life who is less 
likely than Lord Sandhurst to wink at any irregu- 
larity or want of humanity in carrying out hospital 
and sanitary work. In London he was distinguished 
by his zeal in forwarding the work of our metro- 
politan hospitals, and as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords which inquired 
into hospital administration he acquired an un- 
rivalled knowledge of the subject in all its aspects. 
A man of singular liberality of sentiment and of 
deep sympathy with suffering humanity, he has 
very naturally brought himself under the censures 
of our Indian Jingo party by the consideration he 
has shown towards the natives. When such a man 
as this gives an emphatic denial to the charges made 
in the memorial respecting the alleged offences of 
English soldiers in carrying out the plague regula- 
tions, he may be absolutely trusted. Henceforth, 
it is to be hoped, we shall hear no more of the 
excuses which have been put forward for the 
malignant murder of Mr. Rand. It would be well 
to deal with the native newspapers which have 
spread these falsehoods under the law of libel. 
To apply special restrictive measures to these 
journals would be a mistake. 

“Tmperialism ” of the best sort is decidedly in 
the ascendant just now. “Where is now the 
Little Englander ?” asks England triumphantly ; 
and it justifies the question by printing an extract 
from an article in “ the Radical organ, THE 
SPEAKER” to show that even in this wicked journal 
“Little Englandism” is dead. This is rather hard 
upon THE SPEAKER. It has been accused of many 
crimes and failings from time to time, but never 
before has “Little Englandism” been imputed to 
it. However, the fact remains that there are no 
“ Little Englanders” just now; and, what is perhaps 
still better, there are no “ Imperialists” of the Brum- 
magem or Beaconsfieldian type. Lord Rosebery, in 
his speech at the National Liberal Club on Saturday, 
neatly pricked that particular bubble. It is the 
Imperialism of a Forster, a Seeley, and, let me add, a 
Rosebery—the Imperialism which is based upon the 
free union on equal terms of all portions of the 
empire—that is in the ascendant to-day, and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s remarkable speech at the House of 
Commons last night is likely to give a fresh stimulus 
to a great movement. 
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Wednesday.—Yesterday’s meeting of the South 
Africa Committee was decidedly interesting. It 
began with the reading of a letter from Mr. Blake in 
which he virtually washed his hands of the whole 
business, on the ground that the Committee had 
failed to take the necessary means to ascertain the 
truth. Then Mr. Labouchere moved the adoption of 
his report, and, it need hardly be said, had to submit 
to its rejection by the unanimous vote of the other 
members of this precious Committee. Mr. Jackson as 
chairman nextcame to thefront and began to read the 
report which he has drawnup. This report condemns 
Mr. Rhodes and exonerates Mr. Chamberlain. It 
also tries to exonerate the Committee by explaining 
that it was only want of time that led it to refrain 
from insisting upon the production of the Rhodes 
telegrams. For some time past it has been known 
that this was the precious excuse that was to be put 
forward on behalf of the Committee for its failure 
to carry out its duty. When the reading of the 
report began, some of the members thought that 
its style was not quite so clear or elegant as that 
of the late Mr. Pater, and they were so busily 
engaged in criticising the English of various sentences 
that when the Committee rose they were still a long 
way from the conclusion of their business. Mr. 
Labouchere’s report, I ought to have said, expressed 
regret at the failure of the Committee to probe to 
the bottom the charges made against Mr. Chamber- 
jain and the Colonial Office. 

Lord Selborne’s tribute to Lord Rosebery last 
night is pleasant reading. People have short 
memories, but few can have forgotten that among 
living statesmen, Lord Rosebery stands pre-eminent 
for his devotion to the Empire and the cause of 
Imperial unity. Mr, Forster, to whom Lord Rose- 
bery referred in his speechat the National Liberal Club 
on Saturday, was the great pioneer in this cause ; but 
since his death it has been by Lord Rosebery that 
the good work has been kept going. It may be 
remembered that almost his first act on becoming 
Prime Minister was to procure a knighthood for Mr. 
Seeley, the distinguished writer who did so much for 
the cause which is now triumphant. In many other 
ways he has shown his deep interest in the future of 
our Empire, and it is pleasant that a political 
opponent should have recognised those services in 
such generous terms. 

Lord Salisbury’s statement in the House of Lords 
last night confirms that which I made a week ago. 
The negotiations at Constantinople have reached 
something like a deadlock, and nothing further can 
be done until the Sultan is taught that if he does not 
yield to the unanimous wish of the Powers, force 
will be applied to him. Unfortunately, Lord Salis- 
bury was even feebler than usual last night, and 
there is very little reason to suppose that anything 
will be done to make the Sultan yield, so long as our 
present Government remains in office. 

Thursday.—It must be very difficult for anyone 
outside the circle of English politics to appreciate 
the proceedings in the House of Commons yesterday 
afternoon. Everybody, of course, can understand 
that the Members were indulging in verbal horse- 
play in order to stave off the order for the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill; but outsiders can hardly realise the 
gravity with which the House gave itself up to this 
work. It was the only way in which it could release 
itself from the false position in which it was placed 
by the preposterous vote on the second reading of the 
Bill, and though the way was certainly not a 
dignified one, members adopted it with a certain 
stolid determination that mitigated the impression 
of mere “tom-foolery” which the speeches would 
otherwise have made. Naturally, the ladies were 
very angry. They had taken the division on the 
second reading of their Bill seriously, and were really 
under the impression that the British Constitution 
was about to be revolutionised by a chance vote on 
& Wednesday afternoon. It is to be hoped that 
they will not be so ready to cherish this illusion in 
future, 








Friday.—Some of the usual incidents of Tory 
Government are occurring just now, and even amid 
the bustle of the Jubilee they attract attention. 
The barefaced inconsistency of Messrs. Chamberlain 
& Co. with regard to “contracting out” hardly 
needs to be mentioned. But there is another 
matter on which Ministers are showing a very 
different spirit from that which they professed 
before they came into office. Two years ago the 
Liberal Civil Lord of the Admiralty was attacked 
furiously by the Tories because he was not thought 
to be doing enough under the Naval Works Bill 
for permanent works like those at Dover. Yet 
now the Tory Board has only accomplished about 
one-fourth of the work which it should have 
done last year. Clearly the old lines about 
“Whigs on office lighting” must be re-written 
—unless indeed our modern Tories and Liberal 
Unionists are to be regarded as representatives of 
the old Whig element. Everything that was pro- 
fessed by them in Opposition has been neglected now 
that they are in office. 

We are to have at least two debates of import- 
ance before the Session comes toanend. The first 
will be on the state of the peace negotiations at 
Constantinople, and the other upon the report of 
the South Africa Committee. Both ought to be 
instructive. 








THE DEVONSHIRE MASQUE. 





HERE must be sad apathy in the Elysian Fields, 
or the Devonshire House Ball would have 
excited remonstrance from the shades. Ancestors, 
as a rule, can have but a poor opinion of their 
descendants ; and the news that some of these in- 
tended to mimic the dead ought to have provoked a 
spirit of retaliation on the other side of the Styx. 
Why have we not heard of ladies waking in the 
night to behold sinister apparitions at the bedside, 
and hear reproof in this vein?—“ Madam, you have 
been good enough of late to pay my portrait much 
more attention than you have bestowed upon it for 
years. I hear that you mean to presume on your 
pedigree by mumming in a costume resembling mine, 
and to take my name in vain in some idle mas- 
querade. Understand that if you do not abandon this 
project I shall haunt you every night for the rest of 
your life!” This threat might have turned some 
ambitious heads from the heroines of the family 
tree to historic personages who are less sensitive to 
caricature. The Transactions of the Society of 
Psychical Research do not tell us of respectable 
citizens who have been haunted by the ghost of 
Richard III. because they ventured to don his 
Shakespearian hump at fancy-dress balls. Charles V. 
is apparently indifferent to an imitation of his 
person by the Duke of Devonshire, and George III. 
was not heard in Piccadilly exclaiming, “ What! 
what! what!” when he beheld a grotesque parody 
of himself in the likeness of Lord Halsbury. 
Mr. Chamberlain, failing to discover a suitable 
ancestor, appears to have decked himself as a courtier 
of Louis Seize, a choice which ought to mollify 
the suspicious old Tories who reluctantly follow 
him into the division lobby. The absence of Lord 
Salisbury from Devonshire House was a disappoint- 
ment to connoisseurs of piquancy. Here, at all 
events, he might have resuscitated a semblance of 
his great ancestor who was Elizabeth’s Minister, 
and whose spirit is not represented by certain 
dissertations in the House of Lords on the impotence 
of England. Mr. Balfour sought refuge from in- 
convenient associations in a Dutch costume of 1660; 
but this reminds us of the period when the national 
credit had sunk to its lowest ebb. It needed only 
Mr. Goschen, disguised as Admiral Van Tromp, to 
complete the symbol. 
This ball has been the social preoccupation of 
the whole season. The fashionable world has been 
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unable to think of anything else: hence the dismay of 
its usual ministers of amusement. The theatre has 
been neglected; for how could ladies, with their 
heads full of their own perfections in the guise of 
Cleopatra or the Queen of Sheba, patronise the 
ordinary make-believe of the stage? The Lord 
Chamberlain figured at Devonshire House as the 
Doge of Venice, and this explains the very in- 
different performance of his official duties. No 
wonder the Commons were treated with contumely 
at Buckingham Palace when Lord Lathom was 
absorbed in dreams of Venetian magnificence. It 
is related that a visitor to the Palace, who was 
discourteously treated by the police on the day 
when the medals were presented to the Colonial 
troops, explained that he was a guest of Lord 
Wolseley. “The Commander-in-Chief has no 
authority here,” was the gracious reply. Had 
the visitor said that he was a guest of the Doge 
he would have been received with acclamation. 
Mr. Curzon’s singular views about slavery must 
have been prompted by his desire to grace the 
ball as the Sultan of Zanzibar; and it has escaped 
the attention of the newspapers that Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett enhanced the triumphs of civilisa- 
tion by personating Abdul Hamid in the suite of 
the Empress Catherine II. But where was Mr. 
Bartley? One chronicler suggests that the only 
memorable figure unrepresented in the pageant 
was the Peri at the gate of Paradise. Touching 
emblem of the uninvited of North Islington! “ Four 
niggers held her train,” says the Times account 
of the Queen of Sheba. And Mr. Bartley was 
not considered worthy even to be one of these! 

It is not clear what Society has gained by 
the prodigious cost and labour of this entertainment. 
There were many unwonted visits to the Print Room 
of the British Museum; but the keeper of that de- 
partment cannot attach much educational value to 
this incursion of “smart” women. A commemora- 
tion of the Jubilee the Devonshire House Ball cer- 
tainly was not, unless we are to regard the Eglinton 
Tournament as symbolic of the Victorian Era. These 
apings of the past are in no sense worthy of national 
individuality, and indicate nothing but sterility of 
imagination. A greatactor may reproducea historic 
period and create an illusion of character; but what 
was the illusion of Devonshire House? What was 
the spectacle but an animated wardrobe? One enthu- 
siasticreporter tells the truth with unconscious satire. 
“Lord Ribblesdale, as an ancestor by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, was one of the best costumes there.” 
The unfortunate nobleman had parted with his own 
personality without acquiring his ancestor's: he was 
nothing but a costume. Many of the people at 
Devonshire House were distinguished enough to be 
independent of their clothes, especially of trappings 
which could not be seen on the highway in broad 
daylight without exciting public mirth. What sort 
of a reception would Mr. Balfour's “ Batavian grace” 
obtain on a platform at East Manchester? The 
Duchess of Devonshire, we read in the grammarless 
delirium of a “smart” journal, “ may well be proud of 
a féte as beautiful and unique as has ever been seen, 
and which will always live in the annals of English 
society.” “She has given us a glimpse into the past 
and conjured up figures from the oblivion of ages, 
and made them live and breathe again under her com- 
mand.” Was Lord Rowton conscious of “living and 
breathing” as Archbishop Parker? Did Mr. Asquith, 
as a Roundhead, feel any desire to smite the plentiful 
“malignants”? Mr. George Wyndham has some 
pretension to be a serious politician. Will this 
ambition be helped by the information that he is 
“one of the best-looking men in England ; therefore 
it is obvious that as Count di Samara he looked still 
handsomer’’? There is always an economic figment 
in these frivolities, and so it is claimed for the 
Duchess that “she has given employment to many 
workers in London,” though nothing is said of the 
workers who have suffered by the diversion of so 

much money from ordinary industries. The pageant 





on Jubilee Day had a significance which remains 
real and substantial ; but the assemblage of costumes 
at the Devonshire Masque was not a show that can 
be said to have added either dignity or significance 
to that incomparable historic pageant. 








CRICKET. 





HE event of the week in the cricketing world— 
the event of the week, perhaps, in the London 
season—has been the Oxford and Cambridge match, 
with its time-honoured accompaniments of feasting 
and excitement, with its pleasant reunions of half- 
forgotten friends. The general impression of the 
first day’s play was that neither side did itself 
justice, owing perhaps to the inevitable nervousness 
which even undergraduates have not quite out- 
grown. But from this nervousness the Cambridge 
eleven, led by Mr. C. E. M. Wilson, rallied finely in 
their second innings. By an excellent display of 
batting they secured a lead of 330 runs, and long 
before the third day was over the Oxford eleven, 
who never mastered their opponents’ bowling, had 
been decisively beaten and dismissed. No one, how- 
ever, will contend that the match this year was of 
exceptional interest, that it made any great reputa- 
tion or marked any epoch in the annals of the game. 
The rigid student of the art distrusts these social 
functions. He hardly stops to consider the fortunes 
of Eton and of Harrow, or to glance at the prowess. 
of the Winchester boys; he pauses only for a 
moment to follow the record of the Philadelphian 
team, which has for some time been challenging 
redoubtable elevens over here. His heart is rather 
in the sturdy struggle which the rival county teams 
are waging for the championship all through the 
summer days. His head is occupied by the unending 
problem of whether the present method of ascertain- 
ing the result of these great county contests satisfies, 
in a game so full of chance and cunning, every re- 
quirement of justice and good sense. For six weeks 
past the fortunes of this struggle have wavered 
singularly to and fro, and the results up to the 
beginning of this week give no exact assurance as 
to which eleven will come out the victor in the end. 
The record of Surrey in particular, which has played. 
more matches than any other county, illustrates the 
extraordinary variety of the game. Out of fourteen 
contests Surrey has now won eight. At the end of 
May she gained two brilliant victories over Sussex 
and Derbyshire, only to fall a victim a few days 
later to Gloucestershire upon an uncertain ground, 
and to be badly defeated on her own territory by 
Somerset by 224 runs. Then, rallying again, she 
triumphed in a single innings over Lancashire, but 
was immediately forced to lower her colours before 
her other great rival of the North. Before June 
ended, however, she was again victorious, and her 
fine bowling and fielding enabled her to snatch a 
very clever victory over Middlesex by 9 runs. 
Equally full of variety has been the history of 
the other teams. Lancashire was decisively beaten 
by Surrey on a very treacherous day; but, on the 
other hand, that is her only failure. She has defeated 
both Gloucestershire and Somerset hire, who brought 
Surrey low. She has also beaten in turn Hampshire, 
Middlesex and Derbyshire within the last few weeks. 
She has as many victories to her credit as Surrey 
has, and stands well above her Southern rival in the 
championship list. Among the other counties York- 
shire comes out strongly. She, too, has only lost one 
county match, although her team collapsed in an 
extraordinary way before Cambridge University, 
nine great cricketers making only 14 runs between 
them, and five of them going out for nothing at all. 
But she has beaten successively Leicestershire and 
Hampshire, Kent and Derbyshire, and even the formid- 
able team of Surrey within the last few weeks, and her 
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prospects at this moment stand almost as high as 
they did last year. Of the less fortunate elevens, 
we cannot help feeling that Middlesex has had hard 
luck. She has shown some fine play, and on more 
than one occasion has come very near to victory. 
But the number of “draws” which she has shared 
in has told rather heavily against her, and she 
stands below competitors who would find it very 
hard to beat her in the field. Derbyshire fares even 
worse, for she occupies the lowest place of all, and 
yet she has fought some very creditable fights, and 
has come within an ace of beating both Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, being defeated in each case by one 
wicket alone. The proper placing of the county 
teams seems to be indeed as difficult asever. The 
feature of the competition at present is the extra- 
ordinarily high place of Nottinghamshire, who, 
with only one victory to her credit, heads the list. 
Surrey has played twice as many matches as Not- 
tinghamshire, and has won eight times as many 
victories, but she comes only fifth upon the list. 
Nottinghamshire, however, has hitherto drawn every 
match except the one she gained, and thus holds 
the field as being still unbeaten, a position which, 
curiously enough, Essex contested with her till a 
few days ago. The high place of Essex in the list, 
and the sustained good play of her eleven throughout 
the season, is another remarkable feature of the 
year. But it would be rash to assume that Notting- 
hamshire and Essex will retain the very high places 
which they fill just now. It would be more rash, no 
doubt, to prophesy confidently as to the final issue. 
But we venture to think that either Lancashire or 
Yorkshire will probably carry off the palm. 

When we turn to individual achievements, we 
find plenty to remind us that it has been a good 
year for the game. At present, it is true, no record 
has been broken either by an eleven or by a single 
bat. But Surrey has scored 568 in an innings against 
Warwickshire ; Sussex, by a gallant effort, made 455 
against the Cambridge bowling which so overcame 
the Yorkshire team; Middlesex made between six 
and seven hundred for sixteen wickets against Glou- 
cestershire ; and other examples of long innings show 
that the day of great scores is by no means over yet. 
Of “centuries,” too, there has been no lack. The 
greatest individual score of the season is Mr. J. A. 
Dixon’s 268 not out. The next is Mr. Ranjitsinbji’s 
260, and Abel's 250 makes a third. Within the last 
six weeks the individual scores have been as high 
as ever. Mr. Druce, the Cambridge captain, has 
made 227 not out. Wainwright, the well-known 
Yorkshire professional, has made 171 and 118 not 
out. Mr. Dixon, in a single match, has made 102 and 
91; and Mr. Ford, the famous old Cambridge Blue, 
whose hitting this year has been as fine as ever, 66 
and 150. Mr. P. F. Warner made 176 for Middlesex 
against Nottinghamshire. Quaife made 136 not out 
for Warwickshire against Hampshire. Abel has 
added innings of 156 and 113 to the many great 
scores which he has put together for his county. 
Gunn has passed the century three times at least. 
Mr. Chinnery’s 149 for Surrey against Warwick- 
shire, Baker’s 140 for Lancashire against Hampshire, 
Brockwell’s 131 for Surrey against Sussex, Mr. 
Ranjitsinbji’s 129 not out for Sussex against Middle- 
sex—all these great feats eclipse, but by a little only, 
the many other brilliant exploits which the last few 
weeks have seen. The averages of some of these 
great cricketers are now astonishingly high. Mr. 
Dixon comes out with an average of over 81. Mr. 
Druce, the Cambridge captain, follows him with 
76, @ wonderful achievement for an undergraduate. 
William Quaife’s average is 63; and Mr. Ranjitsinbji 
and Abel, who have played more than twice as 
many innings as either Mr. Dixon or Mr. Druce, 
come out, in spite of some ill fortune, with 55 and 
d4. Mr. Jackson has done such splendid work 
for his county that one is rather surprised to find 
him only ninth in the list, with an average of 42. 
Mr. Key, another distinguished county captain, has 
to be content with 30. Neither Dr. Grace nor 





Mr. Stoddart has been quite at his best this 
year; but the champion’s average is still 35, 
and Mr. Stoddart’s 24; while among other names 
famous for many a season, we find Mr. A. P. 
Lucas with an average of 40, and Mr. A. J. 
Webbe with one of 31. In the list of bowlers 
Richardson heads the averages with his 121 wickets 
taken for 1,843 runs. Only three amateurs appear 
among the best nineteen bowlers of the day, and of 
the three Mr. Jessop has been most successful. 
Cuttell and Hallam, J. T. Hearne and Mold share 
with him and Richardson the honours of the field. 
It is still, of course, too early to accept these figures 
as conclusive of the season’s play. Much may hap- 
pen in the next six weeks to alter them. Even late 
comers, like Mr. McLaren, may step in to carry the 
prizes away. But at least they form a record of 
prowess in the game with which, on the whole, 
no country can compare, and they show that the 
genius of our ancestors has not died out of English 
cricket yet. 








IBSEN IN TRANSLATION, 





TT\HERE is, at the present moment, no continental 

writer who has such a fascination for us as 
Henrik Ibsen. We have come to regard him in 
England as an intellectual force of the first order, 
and the appearance of each new drama that leaves 
his hands is an event in the reading and thinking 
world. As, however, Danish is still, to the most of 
us, an undiscovered country, we can only make an 
indirect acquaintance with Ibsen’s work, and are 
completely at the mercy of his interpreters. It is 
consequently a point of some interest to know in how 
far the translations offered to us are reliable, and 
how they preserve the spirit and style of the 
original. Do we see the Norwegian dramatist face 
to face, or but through a glass darkly ? 

As a matter of fact, no writer contains more pit- 
falls for the unwary translator than Ibsen. At first 
glance, nothing seems easier than to convert into 
English the simple, straightforward prose in which 
his plays are written ; and everyone who has hitherto 
tried his hand at it has fallen a victim to this 
delusion. As a consequence, we still await the ideal 
Ibsen translator. Mr. Archer, who has done so much 
towards making Ibsen known in England, has one 
great advantage over others who have attempted 
to interpret the dramatist: he has a good know- 
ledge of Danish. But a careful comparison of his 
translations with the originals soon convinces us 
that the former are not all they might and 
ought to be. Let us take, for instance, his 
version of John Gabriel Borkman. The speed at 
which the translation of this play had probably to 
be executed may explain some of its shortcomings, 
but it is not sufficient excuse for all. Actual errors, 
it is true, there are none, but we have found many 
irritating and unnecessary inaccuracies of this kind : 
“ Erhart has spoken of it in his letters,” instead of 
“hinted at it,” “pass away from me,” for “drive 
past me,” etc. Then, “ Yes, he condescends to” 
(p. 25) is by no means the same thing as “ Yes, 
he is not exactly dainty,’ and Ibsen means 
more than “He goes out walking” (p. 22), when 
he writes, “ He goes out into the fresh air.’ The 
translator seems, too, to have no feeling for the 
finenesses of the Danish tongue; he treats the 
particles, the “noks,” “ jos,’ and “vels,’ on which 
so many shades of meaning depend, as a boy is 
taught to treat the Greek particles when he first 
reads Xenophon at school. A sentence like the 
following, “It is true I have heard rumours of one 
thing and another,” becomes “I’ve heard something 
of this” (p. 20); and “ Det kan du jo nok ha’ ret i” 
(*You may possibly be right in that’’) is roughly 
compressed into “That's true” (p. 24). It is need- 
less to say that in a translation upon these lines 
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little or no attempt is made to preserve Ibsen's 
style; his nervous prose loses only too much of 
its dignity and picturesque force. The following 
example from the beginning of the second act will 
help to show what we mean :— 


Borkman: You must never be so mad as to have doubts 


of yourself ! 

Frida: But since no one knows it—— 

Borkman; So long as you know it yourself, that is 
enough. ' 


What Ibsen really writes here is: ‘Never be 
so foolish as to doubt yourself!” “ But, dear me, 
if no one knows I do!” “Though you are only 
conscious of it yourself, it is enough.” And the 
poet suffers considerably in passages like the 
following (p. 16), where the metaphor of light 
and shadow is almost wholly lost: “ Erhart has, 
in the first place, to make so brilliant a position 
for himself that no trace shall be left of the 
shadow his father has cast upon my name and 
my son's.” This is, more literally: “First and 
foremost, Erhart must give his mind to the task 
of rising so high and shining so brilliantly 
that not a soul in the land will ever again 
perceive the shadow his father has thrown upon 
me and upon my son.” 

And if we cannot always congratulate the trans- 
lator on successfully preserving Ibsen's style, still 
less can we express unreserved admiration for his 
own method of writing English. Since when have 
ladies who are intimate friends addressed each other 
as “ dear lady,” “my dear lady”? ‘Good gracious, 
dear lady,” says Mrs. Wilton on page 46. The 
awkwardness of some of the stage directions it 
would be difficult to surpass. Here a few specimens : 
“Looks malignly at her,” “looks hardly at her,” 
“with a gesture of negation,’ “a gesture of 
repulsion,’ “a cry of divination,” “wrung with 
pain.” And what are we to say to the quality 
of sentences such as these: “Then I should 
think in reality you must be happy after all; in 
spite of all the rest,” “ For all these things people do 
to those they hate, or who are indifferent to them, 
and don’t matter,” “ Everything sounds so clear in 
this house,” (for “ Everything is so audible down 
here’’), or “ Our boxes were packed and everything 
settled”? 

These are, after all, however, trifling points. But 
there is a more serious flaw in Mr. Archer’s work, and 
one which it is not so easy to forgive. Ibsen is aman 
of letters, and the plays he writes are literature. This 
is just what the present translation fails to convey 
to us. Mr. Archer seems to mistake the studied 
simplicity of his author for a striving after the 
commonplace, and translates accordingly. Ibsen’s 
beautifully polished style, over which he spends 
infinite time and trouble, is hastily thrown into the 
rough-and-ready “dialogue” of the English stage. 
Slang, Americanisms, and even Scotticisms—* We 
had it from her teacher” for “ We heard it from her 
teacher”—are used without compunction. In this 
translation everyone “stops at home”; people do 
not visit or call, they “look in.” It is always “that 
sort of thing” and “all the time.” “Say it right 
out,” “You can go right upstairs,” “You are right 
there,” and so on. We get a “ first-rate” teacher 
for an “efficient” teacher; “it’s a good bit 
of a way” for “The way is by no means so 


short.” The most delicate dialogue is vulgarised 
by the excessive use of contractions: it is 
“shan’t,” “won't,” “he’s,” “you're,” “who've.” 


Everything is reduced to the level of cockney 
colloquialism. “Shan’t I go a little bit of the way 
with you?” “You shan’t go a step of the way 
with me.” These are a few concrete examples, but 
the commonness is often indefinable and elusive, 
and clings like an atmosphere to the pages. It is 
not too much to say that there is hardly one of 
them which would not need some alteration to pass 
muster as literature. But it is not only unfortunate 
on Ibsen’s account that our version of his work 








should be so poor; we, too, are losers. Mr. Archer 
has missed a great opportunity. Ibsen’s prose, 
translated into equivalent English, would have been 
of high value to us in assisting us to create what, if 
we are to believe Mr. Archer, he has so much at 
heart, a literary drama. While, as it is, so far as 
style and language are concerned, John Gabriel 
Borkman might have come from the pen of either 
Mr. Jones or Mr. Pinero. 








THE DRAMA. 





** SPIRITISME.” 


PPARENTLY M. Sardou is a believer in “ spiri- 
tualism.” That ought not to prejudice any- 
one’s judgment of him as a dramatist. The younger 
Dumas believed in palmistry ; his plays were none 
the worse for that. But then, you see, Dumas 
took care to keep his palmistry out of his plays. 
M. Sardou has not been so cautious. He has written 
a play which tries to make out a sort of case for 
spiritualism, but which, in the outcome, makes out 
a shockingly bad case, because the exigences of the 
play as a play are at variance with its exigences as 
an exercise in “psychical research.’ In _ short, 
M. Sardou the dramatist makes M. Sardou the 
spiritualist look mighty foolish. 

But it may be objected that I am committing 
the very stupid and vulgar blunder of confusing 
the opinions of the dramatist with those which 
he chooses to attribute to his puppets. And, to 
be sure, it does not follow that M. Sardou believes 
in spiritualism because the hero of Spiritisme does. 
But I am not thinking merely of this hero’s beliefs— 
though, even if I were, I submit that it would be 
legitimate to argue from the hero’s beliefs to those 
of the playwright when the hero’s beliefs are dressed 
up by the playwright to the greatest advantage 
while the beliefs of the opposition are made to look 
as ridiculous as possible. One need not, however, 
go into that point, for it is sufficient to point to 
the closing incident in M. Sardou’s first act, which, 
if it means anything at all, means that we are to 
believe in spiritualistic manifestations. M. D’Aubenas 
and his guests are taking part in a séance, presided 
over by a Scotch medium. The medium has had a 
quasi - scientific argument on spiritualism with a 
sceptical doctor of the company, and M. Sardou has 
taken care that the medium shall have the best of it. 
Consulted by D'Aubenas, the spirits rap out on the 
table the word “ ouvrez.” The dramatist does not 
allow us to suppose for one moment that the raps 
are produced by the medium or by trickery of any 
kind. ‘“Ouvrez,” say the spirits. Open what? is 
the next inquiry. Thedoor? No. This box? No. 
The window? Yes. And when the window is 
opened, lo! aterrible red glareinthesky. Evidently 
there is a fire, and in the neighbourhood of the rail- 
way station, too. The whole party makes a rush for 
the station. For just before the séance commenced 
Mme. D’Aubenas had taken leave of her husband and 
the company, being about to start on a railway 
journey. Clearly, then, M. Sardou would have you 
believe that the spirits can direct your attention to 
a fire in which your wife has probably been burnt to 
death. It is true that in a few moments some 
servant or other would have done the same thing. 

But while the spirits are clever enough to antici- 
pate your footman by five minutes and can bid you 
open the window, they are strangely silent on 4 
matter which happens to concern you much more 
closely. For they must know, what D’Aubenas does 
not, that his wife never went to the railway station at 
all, but to the house of her lover, Stoudza. And so she 
escaped the horrible death which befeli the passengers 
by the burning train. The spirits do not tell 
D' Aubenas this, an omission which leads to the strange 
situation of the wife hiding behind a door, and 
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contemplating her husband in an agony of grief over 
what he supposes to be her charred remains. What 
is the wife to do? To reveal the fact of her existence 
is at the same time to reveal her shame. No, there is 
only one course open to her. She must continue to 
pass for dead and flee to the uttermost parts of the 
earth with her lover, Stoudza. That, however, is 
not Stoudza’s view of the situation. To compromise 
a wealthy married—in order that she may become 
in due course a wealthy divorced—woman was all 
very well, but to be saddled with that woman when 
she is supposed to be dead—and is consequently 
penniless—no, no, that is quite another matter. 
You can imagine the bitter scorn with which the 
woman, on discovering Stoudza for what he is, 
dismisses the pitiful blackguard from her presence. 
A scene of this kind is a permanent—and pleasing— 
part of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s repertory. And 
you can imagine her paroxysms of impotent remorse 
over the husband whom she has betrayed, and who 
is now inconsolable for her loss. I say “impotent,” 
because M. Sardou will have it so; but, as a matter 
of fact, I do not think real flesh and blood could 
behave in this way. At whatever cost, surely the 
wife would rush out from her hiding-place and 
relieve the poor man’s sufferings by showing him 
she was not dead after all. The explanation would 
be awkward, of course, but that, at such a moment, 
would be a secondary consideration. 

That Mme. D’Aubenas does not rush into her 
husband’s arms then and there is, of course, because 
M. Sardou wants a third act, and wants, moreover, 
to hark back to his spiritualistic hanky-panky, which 
he had entirely dropped in the second. And so he 
chooses to make Mme. D’Aubenas reveal herself to 
her husband a week later on a moonlight night just 
at the moment that he has been warned by the 
spirits that he may expect to see her ghost. With 
the supposed ghost, then, he holds a long conver- 
sation. “Iam not the woman you thought,” says 
the ghost, “I betrayed you with Stoudza; can you 
ever forgive me?” It is easy to pardon the dead, 
for they can never sin against us again,and D’ Aubenas 
forgives the ghost on the spot. Of course, you 
anticipate the lady’s next move. “But suppose I 
were no ghost, but alive and well, could you forgive 
me then?” Whereupon he clasps her to his heart. 
It is lucky that the curtain descends at this moment, 
for consider his state of mind as soon as he has had 
time to reflect. The spirits in which he believed 
have played him false. They never breathed a word 
to him about his wife’s infidelity; they never even 
gave him a hint that she wasalive. And she herself, 
by pretending to be a ghost, has played a sort of 
practical joke upon him, taking advantage of him on 
his weakest side, his belief in spiritualism. Really, 
it is difficult to say whom the author of Spiritisme 
treats, by implication, with the greater contempt— 
the spirits or the people who believe in them. 

The whirligig of time brings in his revenges, and 
Mme. Bernhardt, who might formerly have made the 
most diaphanous of ghosts, is now far too sub- 
stantial to sustain that character with plausibility. 
But when it comes to violent emotion, as in the 
scene of Stoudza’s dismissal and in that of Mme. 
D’ Aubenas’s frenzy of remorse over the grief of the 
husband whom she has deceived, the actress proves 
herself as fine an artist as ever. Incredible as it 
may seem, M. Brémont contrives to give a certain 
air of respectability, and even of dignity, to the 
weakly credulous D’Aubenas. M. Ripert is capital 
as the Scotch medium. A. B. W. 








MUSIC, 





T is well in connection with a work of art to 
know what it is called, or, in other words, 
what its author means by it. Der Evangelimann, 
brought out last Friday at Covent Garden, had been 





announced as an “opera”; which seemed to give 
everyone the right of asking why the prima donna 
was allowed to die at the end of the first act—the 
first of three? why it was permitted to the Evan- 
gelimann’s wicked brother to go on raving in his 
dying &cene at a length scarcely to be endured, even 
when the expiring man is impersonated by Jean de 
Reszke and the work is Tristan und Isolde ? whether 
a fashionable audience is expected to interest itself 
in a tenor who wears an old-fashioned coat, a 
common-looking straw hat, and a grimy beard ?— 
and soon. Let Herr Kienzel, however, explain that 
his work is not an opera, but only a musical play, 
and everything will be forgiven to him. 

Of this musical play Herr Kienzel is at once the 
composer and the librettist ; and he claims to have 
found the subject of the work in the criminal 
archives of Vienna. The important question, how- 
ever, is not where he found it, but what he has done 
with it. He has developed it, then, with the aid of 
music, into a true melodrama—but a melodrama 
almost devoid of female interest. When Bossuet 
blamed one of the priests of his diocese for writing 
a book in favour of stage-plays, which, said the 
illustrious bishop, turned almost invariably on “ the 
dangerous passion of love,” the priest replied that 
there were some plays in which there was no 
question of love; to which the “ Eagle of Meaux” 
answered that they “ must be exceedingly dull.” It 
is for Bossuet’s own reason that Der Evangelimann is 
dull—the love-interest in the work is so very slight. 
After the inevitable love-duet towards the end of the 
first act, the tenor is accused by the wicked baritone, 
his brother, of setting in flames a barn belonging to 
the prima donna, with whom they are both in love ; 
and the tenor, having been arrested, accused, con- 
victed, and sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment, 
the prima donna thereupon throws herself into the 
Danube and is drowned. We have had novels with- 
out heroes and comedies without plots; but an 
opera without a prima donna is a body without a 
soul, and for that reason it can scarcely be expected 
that Der Evangelimann will live. Even in Siegfried 
there is a prima donna; and though Brunnhilda 
delays putting in an appearance until the third act, 
she makes her presence felt when she does come on. 
But, as before set forth, the short-lived heroine of 
Der Evangelimann disappears at the end of the first 
act, never more to be heard of except in a passing 
reference to the fact that she has ended her life in 
the waters of the Danube. 

If the first and third acts of Der Fvangelinann 
are terribly melodramatic, the second act is, above 
all, picturesque. Here it is that. the unfortunate 
hero of the piece, after his twenty years’ imprison- 
ment, shows himself for the first time in the 
character of an Evangelimann. These “ gospel 
men,’ now suppressed, were at one time common 
enough at Vienna, singing hymns in the courtyards, 
and followed, wherever they went, by crowds of 
children. Herr Kienzel has an eye for stage effect ; 
and the interior of the Viennese courtyard, with the 
tree in the centre, with the children dancing around 
the tree, and the Evangelimann varying the perform- 
ance by suddenly introducing a hymn in which 
the ‘children join: all this forms a pleasing and 
characteristic picture. In the dance-tunes may be 
recognised Herr Kienzel's facility for music of the 
lighter and brighter kind. The hymn, on the other 
hand, which the Evangelimann teaches to the 
children—singing by himself a strain which the 
children afterwards take up in chorus—is grave, 
solemn, and of ancient, almost archaic, character. 
In this act, too, occurs a very beautiful song—a 
true German lie’d—assigned to one Magdalena, an 
old friend of the Evangelimann’s, who seeks to console 
him in his distress. The part of Magdalena was 
taken by Mme. Schumann-Heinck, an admirable con- 
tralto, who, unfortunately, has already left London 
for the Bayreuth Festival, to be replaced at Covent 
Garden by Mdlle. Meisslinger; and the Evangeli- 
mann is impersonated by M. Van Dyck, who made 
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a great success in the part when the work was first 
produced, two or three years ago, at Vienna. In 
the third act the wicked brother (vigorously repre- 
sented by Mr. David Bispham) is re-introduced. He 
is on his deathbed, like Tristan, after his wound; 
but his ravings are far less interesting than the 
sighs of Isolde’s lover. The Evangelimann comes 
in to offer him forgiveness and fraternal sympatby ; 
and the work ends with the death of the villain 
who has caused such terrible misfortunes. The last 
act is a nightmare, with musical accompaniments. 
It is necessary, no doubt, for the completion of the 
story ; but it damages the effect of the second act, 
by far the most interesting of the three. 

What has already been said about the necessity 
of giving to every work its proper title applies 
as much, of course, to music for the concert-room 
as to music for the stage; and it is certain that 
the Russian composer, M. Glazounoff, would have 
got on better with the critics, if not with the public, 
had he called the composition for orchestra, which 
he brought out at the last concert of the Phil- 
harmonic summer season, not a “symphony” but 
an “orchestral suite.” The title “ orchestral suite”’ 
binds a composer to nothing. Let him, however, 
name his work a “symphony,” and people will ask 
him all kinds of questions which he may, perhaps, 
find it difficult to answer. The reply with which 
M. Glazounoff would probably meet every objection 
brought against the style and title of his so-called 
“symphony” would be that he is a Russian com- 
poser, and nothing, therefore, if not original. What 
if his symphony consists of only three movements, 
when the orthodox number of movements in a sym- 
phony is four? In another symphony by a Russian 
composer—the “ Ocean Symphony” of Rubinstein— 
the number of movements amounts to six. Nothing 
is rarer in music than the use of the } rhythm; 
yet two Russian composers can be at once named 
who have employed it—Glinka in his Rasslaw e 
Ludmilla, and Tschatkowski in his “ Pathetic Sym- 
phony.” But not only has M. Glazounoff produced 
a symphony in three movements (a painter might 
just as well give us a horse with three legs), he 
has so treated these movements—prefixing to each 
of them an introduction in a different tempo—that, 
regarded from another point of view, his symphony 
may be said to consist of five movements; suggesting, 
this time, a horse with one leg more instead of one 
leg less than the usual number. When a French 
dramatist has written a work which is neither 
comedy nor drama, and which he has too much good 
taste to call “ comédie-drame,” he gives to it the 
simple name of “pice”; and Russian composers, 
when they produce symphonies in three movements, 
which may also be viewed as symphonies in five 
movements, should describe them either as “ orches- 
tral suites” or “symphonic poems.” Not only with 
respect to the form, but also as regards the substance 
of his work, we find M. Glazounoff striving con- 
stantly to be original. This is particularly notice- 
able in the first and last of his three movements, 
which are agitated, restless, and often pretentious. 
The intervening scherzo is, however, spontaneous, 
tuneful, and brightly scored. So far superior, 
indeed, is it to the two other movements, that the 
best title, perhaps, for the work as a whole would 
be: “ Scherzo, with introduction and finale.” 





AN UNDERSTUDY. 





HE Devil's hoofs were muddy— 
With sleep his eyes were dim; 
He sought an understudy 
To play his part for him, 
Whilst he took rest and washed and dressed 
Within his palace grim. 








* Although I am expected 
To need a breathing space, 
No duty is neglected 
Till someone fills my place, 
And works,” quoth he, “such ill for me 
That evil grows apace.” 


There was a pious woman 
Who dwelt beneath the sun: 

In willing service no man 
Did more than she had done; 

She strove to preach, to train and teach, 
And counsel everyone. 


She clothed the poor and needy 
In suitable attire ; 
She nursed the sick and seedy 
And raised them from the mire; 
No godly work she seemed to shirk, 
No pleasure to desire. 


Yet lightened she her labours 
(So-called) of Christian love, 

By stories of her neighbours 
Too subtle to disprove. 

She roared as sweet, this dame discreet, 
As any sucking dove. 


She cheered each dry committee 
With tales of absent folk, 

And let nor truth nor pity 
Impair her little joke; 

Till loves were soiled and lives were spoiled 
By every word she spoke. 


With talk her tasks beguiling, 
She blackened people’s names; 

Nor dreamed that such reviling 
Annulled her saintly claims, 

And turned to nought the good she wrought— 
(According to Saint James). 


The Devil saw the matron 
And merrily cried he— 

‘I’m proud to be the patron 
Of gossips such as she! 

Whilst I lie still she'll work my will 
And be my deputy.” 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





NARRATIVE CRITICISM. 


VERYONE will allow that, to the natural man, 
direct narrative is the most pleasant of all 
forms of literature. I won't say that the first 
demand for literature was presented in shape of 
“Tell us a story, please”: for, in the first place, I 
was not there; and secondly, I have a particular 
dislike of that vivacious method of conveying the 
undiscovered truths of anthropology. I think it 
quite as likely (reasoning from my own observation 
of man’s attitude towards literature) that the pre- 
historic singer caught up the original of the harp 
entirely of his own impulse, and was petted by the 
company with the shin-bones of prehistoric beasts ; 
and that he stuck to it until the company desisted, 
and voted him laureate out of sheer boredom. This 
again, is mere bypothesis; but if you weigh the 
pertinacity of the literary temperament to-day, you 
will allow that “For pity’s sake stop!” may well 
have given it all the encouragement and impetus it 
required in an age when literature resembled 4 
German band in all but this—that missing the 
modern facilities of locomotion, it had perforce to 
treat its patrons to longer intervals of rest. 


Still, if we suppose a natural man with 4 
developed craving for literature, the nearest 
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approach to him will be found to-day in the person 
who goes to a Free Library. I care not with how 
much of the innate, untamed, predatory instinct. 
The librarian’s Reports are content to tell you what 
he takes out: they do not reveal how much he 
returns. And (this is the point) he takes out direct 
narrative, fiction and history, in a proportion that 
astonishes all observers. He wants to be told what 
Alcibiades, or David Grieve, did or suffered. He 
eares less than the amount of his subscription— 
which is nothing—for the traditional method of 
critical writing, with its “fandis que,” and its “if 
we assume,” and its “viewed in relation to,” etc. 
He desires a story. Some critics, who have happened 
to be journalists, perceiving this, have tried to 
allure him by writing their criticism in auto- 
biographical form, by making a story of it—a story 
of their soul’s adventure among masterpieces. This 
is practising a judicial art under an odd guise: and 
one wonders what would happen if the British 
Bench were to imitate the artifice—what would 
have happened, for instance, if Mr. Justice Hawkins 
and the judges who reversed his decision had given 
an autobiographical turn to their pronouncements 
on a recent betting case. It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that the artifice is engaging; and on my part I 
have nothing to urge against a narrative of a soul's 
adventures among masterpieces so long as we are 
assured of the quality of the adventuring soul. 


The quality of the adventuring soul—that is the 
important point. Given the company of a fine and 
distinguished spirit, we are ready enough to accept 
his criticism in the form of pure narrative. But 
nobody wishes to follow the adventures of a foolish 
soul among masterpieces. Now, the merit of the old 
critical method lay in this, that since its business 
lay in giving reasons for its appreciations, since it 
referred its conclusions at every step to first 
principles, we had frequent and even constant 
opportunities of proving the quality of the prac- 
titioner; we could test the mind at work, since 
the whole process was an exhibition of the working 
of the mind. But with criticism conveyed in 
narrative we have to take the quality of the critic 
for granted; he makes it a postulate that he is 
not a duffer. 


It is not hard to see that critics of modest mind 
must feel a natural delicacy in laying down this 
postulate. Are they, then, to abandon narrative 
criticism, with its undoubted advantages of vivacity 
and directness, its potency of appeal to men’s natural 
taste for a “story’? No; they can overcome the 
difficulty by a second artifice. Instead of telling the 
story about themselves, instead of recounting the 
adventures as having befallen their own souls, they 
can invent a person, A or B, of the required quality, 
and recount the adventures as having befallen him. 
You gain impressiveness and allay suspicion by 
dropping the first person singular and substituting 
Diogenes, Teufelsdriéickh, or Marius the Epicurean. 


Victorian writers have often employed this artifice 
in criticising life as well as literature, and often with 
success. If, of the two instances named, I vastly 
prefer Marius to Teufelsdrickh, part of the reason 
no doubt is to be found in the date of my birth. My 
father would have voted for Carlyle. I ask the 
reader, at any rate, to pass Carlyle for the moment 
and consider Pater’s amazing skill in presenting 
criticism by means of narrative. Pater, be pleased 
to observe, in narrating the adventures of Marius or 
of Gaston de Latour was driving criticism in double 
harness—criticism of his own quite modern mind 
and criticism proper to the times of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus or of Michael lord of Montaigne. He had 
to deal with his subject at once historically and 
absolutely; to keep the historical point of view 
distinct from to-day’s and yet make his reader aware 
whenever they approached each other. And it 
seems to me that once at least he drew a line from 
each point of view and brought them to an angle at 





perfection. I am speaking of his criticism of 
Montaigne in Chapters 1V. and V. of “ Gaston de 
Latour.” 


It is late in the day to start upon singing the 
praises of the “Temple Classics,” published by 
Messrs. Dent & Co., with Mr. Gollancz for editor. 
From the first that most excellent series was 
“ordained” (as we say in Cornwall) to include 
Montaigne, and now three volumes of Montaigne have 
appeared—Florio’s translation, of course; the text 
of the Third Folio, revised by Mr. A. R. Waller, who 
has added Marginalia, Notes, and an Index-glossary 
for each volume. I cannot relish some of Mr. 
Waller's Marginalia without an effort. ‘“ Flower in 
the crannied wall,” and “ The fierce light that beats 
upon a throne,’ look oddly to me beside Florio's 
antique prose. But this is a trifle. 


It is something more than a trifle, however, to 
have felt for years that one of the rare godsends of 
the critic’s lot must be a chance of writing about 
Montaigne; and then, when a decent excuse comes 
at last, to realise that, after Pater, there is not 
a word to be said. No writer has tried more 
thoroughly than Montaigne to make himself under- 
stood, soul and body, by his readers. No critic (I 
should say) could have enforced that understanding 
more thoroughly than Pater has done. The chapter 
of “Gaston de Latour”’ entitled “Suspended Judg- 
ment” seems to me about the most final thing in 
literary criticism yet written by an Englishman. 
As I have said, Montaigne deliberately exposed him- 
self to his readers, soul and body. As far as the 
body went, I doubt if the most exacting can find a 
line omitted from the picture. And on the spiritual 
side, if anyone can glean after Pater, I make bold to 
believe that the gifted being has yet to be born. 


Most brilliant of all is Pater’s exposition of 
Montaigne, the inquisitive, the moral philosopher 
in suspense, the soul so sensitive to the diversity, 
variety, undulancy of human life, the man who 
saw divergency everywhere, and yet further 
divergency beneath the surface of human actions 
—the exposition of this man brought up short 
and staring by one ultimate fact in his own 
experience, his friendship with Etienne de la 
Boetie :— 

‘That had remained with him as his one fixed standard of 
value in the estimate of men and things. . For once 
his sleepless habit of analysis had been checked by the inex- 
plicable, the absolute ; amid his jealously guarded indifference 
of soul he had been summoned to yield, and had yielded, to the 
magnetic power of another.” 


And the wonder was not lessened by the reflection, 
which must have occurred often enough to Montaigne, 
that Etienne de la Boetie’s was not such a wonderful 
life after all: that, except for its influence upon 
Montaigne himself, it had been, on the whole, rather 
futile. And yet :— 


“Tt was worth his (Montaigne’s) while to become famous, if 
that hapless memory might but be embalmed in one’s fame. It 
had been better than love—that friendship ! to the building up 
of which so much ‘ coneurrence’ had been requisite that ‘’twas 
much if fortune brought the like to pass once in these ages.’ 
Actually, we may think, the ‘sweet society ’ of those four years, 
in comparison with which the rest of his so pleasant life 
‘was but smoke,’ had touched Montaigne’s nature with refine- 
ments it might otherwise have lacked. He would have wished 
‘to speak concerning it, to those who had experience’ of what 
he said, could such have been found. In despair of that, he 
loved to discourse of it to all comers—how it had come about, 
the circumstances of its sudden and wonderful growth. Yet 
after all were he pressed to say why he had so loved Etienne 
de la Boetie, he could but answer, ‘ Because it was He! Because 
it was I!’” 


Consistent, scrupulous egoism suddenly helpless 
before an affection quite unselfish and quite inex- 
plicable !—that is the illuminating surprise in Mon- 
taigne; and in the light of it all his egoism, before 
and after, becomes entirely amiable. A. T.Q.C. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE BIBLE AND MAN. 


Tue Brste: Its MEANING AND SupReMmaAcy. By F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
HIS book is written with all Dean Farrar’s usual 

emotional intensity and intellectual passion. He 

is a man of strong convictions and with a gift of 
language quite equal to their expression. His 
mental processes hardly allow in his speech any 
delicate shading ; his words are, as it were, all under- 
lined, and emphasis falls alike on the positive 
statements of his own beliefs and his indignant 
refutation of beliefs that are not his own. In this 
book he appears in a rather iconoclastic mood, 
though the icon is in a somewhat decayed state, and 
breaks under his stalwart blows into a shapeless 
mass, or is, rather, pulverised into a mound of dust. 
We may feel that he would have served his purpose 
better by bending his energies more towards what 
was positive than what was negative. The beliefs 
he so strenuously assails live, like Schiller’s ancient 
gods, “ no longer in the faith of reason”; but where 
they stood there is in many cases a yawning void, a 
great wish to believe which looks wistfully for 
what it wants to the pastorsand the ministers of the 
Church. Scholarship has, as regards traditional 
views of Scripture, done its work thoroughly. The 
last consequence may not everywhere be drawn, but 
the assured conclusions are slowly working their way 
to general acceptance. What they do, however, is 
to crave, at the hands of the religious thinker, some 
constructive substitute for the old beliefs. It is 
evident that the Bible has held in the life of the 
race a place, and has fulfilled a function, as Dean 
Farrar here amply shows, that sets it in an order all 
by itself. But we want to know the reason why it 
has lived its life and done its work in the mind and 
history of man. Inspiration is a great word, so is 
revelation; but what do they mean? We may see 
certain facts not easily explained, but worthy of 
explanation. But we are very doubtful as to whether 
any positive result or any clear conception as to the 
secrets of the Bible’s power or as to the mean- 
ing of its action will be found in the volume now 
before us. 

What Dean Farrar evidently feels very strongly 
is the degree in which the traditional view as to the 
Bible hinders belief. He sees that the errors of the 
religious are the most cogent arguments against 
religion in the hands of its assailants, and that the 
weapons wielded with the most effect by the infidel 
are those forged by the ignorance or the prejudices 
of the believer. This is a point that was in need of 
being stated, and one which all men who have tried 
to deal, especially, with the objections of the less 
educated to religion must have profoundly felt to 
be a real difficulty—perhaps the most real of all. 
Prejudices may be described as fossilised convictions 
--or rather, convictions that once lived but are now 
extinct, yet attempt by a sort of galvanism to 
mimic life. Convictions that can reason and bear 
the light of reason may be erroneous; but they are 
at least living, and capable of all the activities and 
modifications possible to living forms. But con- 
victions that represent, as it were, a geologic past, 
that belong to forms that the living reason must 
classify as extinct, cannot reason and will not stand 
to be reasoned with. And so it is possible that they 
may need the sort of impassioned onslaught that 
we have here. The work is a tour de force, and, 
possibly, only by such a method can the otherwise 
impregnable citadel of defunct convictions be 
carried, for the only convictions that are invincible 
by reason are those which relate to dead beliefs. 

This book may, then, be described as a chapter 
from a critical analysis of human error. With 
a relentless and fiery logic Dean Farrar pursues his 
march through the illusions and the delusions con- 
cerning the Bible which have marked certain ages 
of faith—possibly most of all the ages which are 











least remote from our own. He shows what errors 
the Fathers committed, and what the Reformers ; he 
deals with the canon of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, and the uncertainties which surround the 
canonicity of certain books. He deals with this 
canon as the selected and fragmentary remains of a 
much wider literature. He is possibly too eloquent 
and too emphatic as to the amount and worth of 
the lost fragments ; but he does well to indicate how 
often the most perfectly accidental causes or utterly 
fallacious reasons led to the canonisation of certain 
of the preserved books. He illustrates the extra- 
ordinary variety in the contents of the Bible, 
but the essential unity in its history, in the 
temper and progress of its thought. In handling 
the allegorical method he has found scope for the 
exercise of his imagination in depicting its frequent 
childishness and audacity, and indicating the absurdi- 
ties to which it led both ancient and modern scholars, 
notably, among the latter, Bishop Wordsworth and 
Cardinal Newman, who, with that extravagant 
irrationalism which his admirers have regarded as 
the very courage of faith, said that “the mystical 
interpretation of Scripture and orthodoxy will stand 
or fall together ’’—a far wilder and less reasonable 
paradox than Luther's justification by faith as the 
article of a standing or falling Church. He says 
some very needful things touching the morality of 
the Old Testament, but his habitual exaggeration 
exhibits here its vicious tendency in a rather unusual 
degree, and loses the sanity of the historical spirit. 
He brings out what he terms the antitheses of 
Scripture—which less kindly critics have called 
its contradictions—and vigorously denounces the 
theories of “ verbal dictation” and “ plenary in- 
spiration.” He shows the impossibility of any 
reasonable man holding to the infallibility of the 
Bible; and goes on to argue that human folly 
and ignorance on the one hand, and ecclesiastical 
audacity and intolerance on the other, have 
created the difficulties which we have to contend 
most against in discovering the real meaning 
or feeling the real power of Scripture. But we 
cannot quite rid ourselves of the secret suspicion 
that the Dean here thrice slays the slain; and we 
repeat that he would have helped us more if he had 
approached the question more cautiously, more con- 
structively, and therefore more courageously. For 
courage may be more seen in the patience that can 
build in the face of an enemy out of scanty or in- 
sufficient material than in the passion or enthusiasm 
which can rush into the breach that other men with 
deadlier weapons have made. And we feel that the 
great need of the day is a philosophy that would 
explain the Bible. As we read the indictment of 
Fathers and Schoolmen and Reformers here drawn 
up, our wonder is how the Book could accomplish all 
that it is represented in the later chapters of this 
book as accomplishing ; and we are tempted to wish 
that someone would help us to discover the extra- 
ordinary life that, under all these dead and hideous 
incumbrances, has made the Book what it has been 
and what it still is. The Bible is not simply a 
literature; there is a sense in which it is a religion, 
a greater sense than had dawned on Chillingworth 
or Chillingworth’s critics; certainly the Book has 
not been explained when the errors concerning it 
have been detected and exposed. We need to see 
that it has lived a life and done a work which makes 
it a living thing in the history of the world. It is 
not a dead literature, though the languages which 
are called the original sacred tongues may be dead ; 
and what we need is to find out why it is what it is, 
how it came to be what it is, and by what means it 
has accomplished its great work in the history of 
mind and in the religion of the world. To these 
Dean Farrar has contributed only so far as he has 
shown the glimpses of reason that underlay ancient 
theories or impossible conjectures ; he has not contri- 
buted in the positive way of showing where the 
truth lies or whence the life and the light have 
come. 
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PROBLEMS OF INDIA. 

THE NortH-WeEst Provinces oF INDIA: THEIR History, 
ETHNOLOGY, AND ADMINISTRATION. By W. Crooke, 
Bengal Civil Service. London: Methuen & Co. 

At the beginning of this century, when the British 

acquired by conquest and cession the great alluvial 

plain, watered by the Ganges and Jumna, which 
stretches beyond Bengal north-westward to the 
mountains and to the Punjab, they called this new 
dominion the North-West Provinces. Subsequent 
expansions of our territory added a long strip of the 
lower Himalayan ranges, and an extensive tract of 
rougher country, studded and crossed with low hills 
and valleys, covered in parts by wolds and jungle, 
to the south-west of the wide river-basins. The 

Mohammedan conquerors from central Asia planted 

their capitals in this region—at Delhi, Agra, and 

Allahabad; it contains the holy city of Benares— 

the central point of Brahmanism—and the birth- 

place of Buddha has been discovered within its 
eastern border. For in these fertile and populous dis- 
tricts lies the heart of India. The province of Oudb, 
which is a continuation eastward beyond the Ganges 
of the flat alluvial plain, and has 4 very different 
political history, was united under one government 
with the North-West Provinces twenty years ago. 
Of this country, which was for the most part 
called in early times “ Aryavarta” —the land of 
the Aryan race and religion—Mr. Crooke has given 
an instructive and many-sided description, including 
its climate and scenery, its animals and plants; its 
history, social condition, and ethnology. The 
modern habit is to do things thoroughly and com- 
prehensively, combining ertdition with personal 
research ; while free access to libraries widens the 
scope of observation, and suggests parallels and 
analogies everywhere. That Mr. Crooke should 
begin his historical sketch of these Provinces with a 
reference to the supposed Aryan settlements in the 
fifteenth century before Christ is no more than 
would be expected of a conscientious annalist; we 
are told of the Dravidian race whom the Aryans 
subdued; and we learn that the Aryans became 
absorbed in the Dravidian, as the Lombard in 
the Italian, or the Frank in the Gaul. From this 
legendary starting-point we areconducted swiftly but 
securely along the course of some thirty-three cen- 
turies, past Mongol invasions, Moghul dynasties, and 

Mahratta raids, until we find ourselves resting in the 

calm haven of contemporary British rule, and 

counting the letters annually handled by the post 
office, or the number of acres irrigated by our canals. 

We should add that Mr. Crooke is a very competent 

and well-informed guide, who has a good eye for the 

prominent landmarks of history, and for pic- 
turesque illustrations drawn from the authentic 
annals of later times. He shows a true appreciation 
of the methods and character of the Moghul 
emperors, who founded the widest and the strongest 
dominion that was ever consolidated in India before 
the English period; and he gives an excellent 
account of the North-West Provinces under British 
rule, of their condition when it began, of adminis- 
trative reforms gradually introduced, of the pro- 
blems and difficulties which had to be met, and 
which are, for the most part, still facing us seriously. 

The record of what has been done in this part of 

India by the British Government since it came into 

possession, and the estimate of what remains to do, 

are equally impressive. Great as have been the 
improvements, moral as well as material, which 
have been effected, the magnitude of the task still 
before us is no less imposing, We are struck by the 
high administrative standard that has been set up by 
those who have undertaken the business of reforming 
the manners and conditions of a vast Oriental popu- 
lation; and we cannot avoid the suggestion that 
many of our difficulties and deficiencies may be 
ascribed to this habit of teaching the natives to 
expect from our rule more than it is capable of 
accomplishing, so that we are held responsible 
for inevitable failures, and Haman is hanged, by 





educated native politicians, upon the lofty gallows 
which he himself erected. “We are face to face,” 
says Mr. Crooke, “in this Province with a standard 
of ignorance which, when compared with that of 
civilised countries, is simply appalling.” Without 
doubt this is statistically true ; but then the greater 
part of Europe was in little better state within 
the memory of its oldest living inhabitants. And 
even now it is impossible to compare India, where 
public instruction was barely organised, after many 
centuries of misrule, forty years ago, with the 
mature civilisation of Western Europe. Our 
author draws attention to the ill-temper and 
occasional absurdities of the native press, often 
conducted by half-educated collegians, and it is clear 
that these are the symptoms of overhaste in train- 
ing up the literary class. Yet we cannot be fairly 
blamed because one section of the people runs too 
far ahead, while the masses lag far behind; for 
this has been more or less the way of educational 
advance in all countries. 

How difficult it is to manage reforms judiciously 
may be seen in the history of the Province. In 1857 
it was swept from end to end by the hurricane of 
the great Mutiny, for which the ground was cer- 
tainly prepared by ‘the general suspicion that the 
progress of our Government involved interference 
with religion.” Now religion is the basis of Indian 
society ; and any ruler who endeavours to improve 
or innovate upon social customs or prejudices is 
likely to find himself very awkwardly misunderstood. 
Mr. Crooke tells us that, in spite of all we have done 
to civilise the people, ‘we have not succeeded in 
exciting any ardent feelings of devotion to our 
rule.’ Very few Governments or dynasties in 
Europe have achieved this success, and no foreign 
Government in Asia has the least reason to expect 
it, particularly if it is a Government with 
whom it is a matter of conscience not to let 
the people alone. We have only to read the 
very instructive chapter in this book on the 
ethnology and sociology of the population in the 
North-West Provinces to understand with what a 
medley of castes and classes, religions and races— 
with what a diversity of prejudices, habits, physical 
characteristics, and mental capacities—the adminis- 
tration has to deal, and how unreasonable it would be 
to look among them for the loyalty of a united nation 
to some ancient rulership. The chapter on the 
religious and social life of the people, which we 
recommend to all students of beliefs and worships, 
teaches us the same lesson. The term “Hindu” 
comprehends the philosophic Brahman, with his 
monistic intuition of one transcendental Being, and 
also the simple worshipper of ghosts, deified men, 
and monstrous native gods ; while beside the Hindus 
there are many millions of austere Mohammedans, 
very sensitive on matters of faith. In such an 
atmosphere how is officialism, well meaning, hard- 
working, indifferent, and practical, to avoid giving 
offence, or to steer inside of stumbling - blocks ? 
At this moment our regulations to prevent the 
spread of the plague are causing serious irritation ; 
and the stoppage of great religious fairs, which 
are the seed-plots of epidemic disease, is widely 
unpopular. The local newspapers thrive by attack- 
ing officials; they have no interest whatever in 
defending them. So they naturally foster popular 
prejudices, circulate wild stories, and spread alarm- 
ing rumours in the midst of a credulous and sus- 
picious community. Famine, pestilence, and even 
earthquakes, are laid vaguely to the account of an 
agnostic Government that is good enough to relieve 
the gods of the responsibility for human ills, by 
contending energetically against them. The plague 
might be endured as the Will of Heaven; but it is 
easy to stir up odium against the visible authors of 
stringent sanitary regulations. 

We have no space for more than a very 
inadequate notice of an interesting and well-filled 
volume, which we can confidently commend to all 
who desire to obtain a true picture of Indian society, 
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and to realise the manifold intricate problems for 
which the British Government is attempting, with 
much toil and considerable risk, to discover some not 
wholly unsuccessful solution. 


DANTE SIMPLIFIED. 


READINGS FROM Dantes PurGatToRIO. By the Hon. 
William Warren Vernon. Second Edition. In 2 vols. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


Mr. VeRNON’S “Readings on the Inferno and 
Purgatorio” have already won the gratitude of 
English Dante students, and this new edition of 
the “Purgatorio” sweeps more difliculties from 
their path. Mr. Vernon is a sure-footed guide; 
his method admirably clear. He first gives a 
general outline of each Canto, with the divisions 
approved by Benvenuto da Imola. Next come a 
few terzine in the original, followed by a faithful 
prose version. Then all allusions, similes, and 
details are explained — different commentators 
quoted, numerous references supplied from Dante’s 
own works, from the Scriptures, classics, and autho- 
rities of all times and countries; sources of in- 
spiration are verified, many illustrative comments 
given in the footnotes, full historical and chrono- 
logical tables conveniently placed. 

In this breathless age few of us have leisure to 
go through a preliminary course of medizval Italian 
history and literature before attacking the “ Divina 
Commedia.” Accordingly,our enjoyment of the poem 
is too often damped by the conflicting comments and 
interpretations overloading the text. We struggle 
through the labyrinth of verbal intricacies, theo- 
logical problems, etc. etc, till we are dazed and 
bewildered—unable to see the forest because of the 
trees. But with Mr. Vernon’s aid the clue is easily 
found, and he arrays before us all the material 
required to decide our own judgment. 

As we all know, Mr. Vernon’s devotion to Dante 
is an inherited passion, and his careful editing of 
Benvenuto da Imola’s Latin Commentary formed an 
excellent training for his own comprehensive study 
of the great poem and its numberless commentators. 
His “ Purgatorio Readings” were originally based on 
real readings delivered privately to a few friends in 
his Florentine home, and in the first edition showed 
certain defects inherent to the manner of their birth. 
These defects have now disappeared. The book has 
been not only revised, but re-written. Many portions 
of Dante’s text have been entirely re-translated, while 
judicious banishment of superfluous matter has left 
room for fresh and valuable information. The 
theories of the commentators are summed up far 
more tersely than before, and a typographical im- 
provement—most welcome to the reader—is effected 
by giving the translation of the text in smaller 
print than the illustrative remarks. Here are a 
few of the alterations made in the new edition :— 


becomes worthy to ascend to 
Heaven. 


Canto XXII, Lines 130-8, 


New Translation. 

But soon was the pleasant 
converse interrupted by a tree 
that we encountered midway in 
the path, with fruit sweet and 
grateful to the smel]. And as 
a fir-tree tapers upward from 
branch to branch, so that (tree 
tapered) downwards, in order, 
I suppose, that no one might 
climb up it. From the side on 
which our path was closed, a 
limpid water fell from the 
high cliff, and was distributed 





hoists her sails as she leaves 
behind her so cruel a sea (i.e. 
Hell). And I will sing of 
that second realm, in which 
the human soul is purified 
and becomes worthy to ascend 
to Heaven. 


(“* Ma tosto ruppe,” ete.) 
Old Translation. 


But soon was the pleasant 
converse interrupted by (the 
sight of) a tres that we found 
midway in the path, with apples 
sweet and grateful to the smell. 
(Benvenuto admires the com- 
parison in which Dante de- 
scribes the shape of the tree.) 
And like as a fir-tree tapers 
upwards from branch to branch, 
so did this tree (taper) down- 
wards: I think in order that 
no one might climb up it. 


Canto VIL, Lines 4-9. 
New Translation. 

“Ere yet the souls deemed 
worthy of ascending to God 
were directed to this mount 
(for preliminary purgation ), 
my bones had been buried by 
Octavianus. Iam Virgil, and 
for no other transgression lost 
I Heaven than from not having 
faith.” Thus, then, replied my 


Leader. 


(Virgil addressing Sordello. 


Old Translation. 

“Before that the souls 
thought worthy of ascending 
to God had been relegated to 
this mount (for preliminary 
purgation), my bones had been 
buried by order of Octavianus. 
I am Virgil, and for no other 
crime did I lose Heaven than 
from not having faith.” In 
such words, then, did my 
Leader answer him. 


Canto I, Frrst Lines. 


New Translation. 

To run over better waters, 
the little vessel of my genius 
now hoists her sails as she 
leaves behind her so eruel a 
sea, And I will sing of that 


second realm, in which the 
human soul is purified and 





Old Translation. 

To run over better waters 
i.e. to treat of a subject that 
is less gloomy and repulsive), 
the l ttle vessel of my genius 
(the little bark which is suffi- 
ciently large to earry all the 
genius that I can boast of) now 





(Dante having described the 
forbidden fruit, next mentions 
how the spirits had before their 
eyes a refreshing drink, but 
beyond their reach.) From 
the side on which our path was 
closed, a limpid water fell from 
the high cliff,and was thence 
distributed all over the foliage. 


over the foliage above. 


These examples show the good effect of Mr. 
Vernon’s new method, and we would call attention 
to the note on the word “ pomi,” in line 132 of the 
text, giving his reasons for preferring the general 
term “fruit” instead of “apples” as before. Also 
the new notes to Canto IV. 104, “si stavano all 
ombra”; and to Canto XVIII. 94, “ suo passo falca,” 
merit particular notice inasmuch as they help to 
decide disputed points. 

The purpose of the work naturally forbids any 
literary graces in turning the poet’s verse into prose, 
absolute fidelity being the one needful thing; but 
few writers on Dante can compete with Mr. Vernon 
in linguistic equipment. As an old inhabitant of 
Tuscany and complete master of its language, 
written and spoken, he is specially qualified to 
discriminate between fine shades of meaning. His 
nomination to the exclusive “ Della Crusca” Academy 
may be mentioned as a proof that his power of sifting 
words is recognised by learned Italians. So, while 
rejoicing in a Dante made easy, English readers will 
appreciate the huge labour of love that bas lightened 
their toil and look forward to scaling the shining 
Mount of Paradise with the same skilful guide. 


THE BOOK OF PARLIAMENT. 


THe Book OF PARLIAMENT. By Michael MacDonagh. 
London: Isbister & Co., Ltd. 
Mr. MAcDONAGH has had a long experience in the 
gallery of the House of Commons, and is also well 
equipped with curious historical information. He 
has used his knowledge to good purpose in this little 
book, which will furnish a useful account of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings from election to dissolution for 
those readers of the daily newspapers who are 
unable to learn much from the allusive personalities 
of the so-called descriptive reporters. They will 
find the facts plainly and accurately stated ; and if 
their attention is sometimes distracted by bits of 
historical gossip which are not strictly relevant, the 
fault is one which can be readily pardoned. Many 
of his stories, of course, are chestnuts, but there are 
others which we confess we had forgotten. Cowper’s 
description of how Mr. Granville canvassed him is 
one of the prettiest things in literature: “ We were 
sitting yesterday, after dinner, the two ladies and 
myself, very composedly, and without the least 
apprehension of any such intrusion in our snug 
parlour, one lady knitting, the other netting, and the 
gentleman winding worsted,’ when the canvasser 
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appeared. The candidate came in at the back door, 
for the tame hare was playing at the grand entry, 
and after learning that the poet had neither vote 
nor influence squeezed him by the hand, kissed the 
ladies, and withdrew. Mr. MacDonagh sets the story 
out in full as well he might. Some of his old pre- 
cedents seem new to us. There is the story, for 
instance, cf Mr. Hawes of Kinsale, who took the 
oath and voted without being furnished with the 
return to the writ. A committee solemnly sat on 
the case, and declared that nevertheless he was 
entitled to be a member of the House. One is never 
tired of the stories of Lord Shaftesbury’s ministerial 
disappointments. Peel showed his awkwardness as 
a man of the world in putting it on so thick about 
“this young woman, on whose moral and religious 
character depends the welfare of millions of human 
beings,” when he offered him a household appoint- 
ment, especially as the same post had already been 
offered to “ the hero of Madame Grisi.” Palmerston 
would have done it better, or would have sent Lady 
Palmerston to sayit. But he made his own mistakes, 
as Mr. MacDonagh records. 

Mr. MacDonagh is usually accurate, but he makes 
a few mistakes, which he will be glad to have pointed 
out. The sheriff is not the returning officer in 
Irish boroughs (p. 26). Potwallopers and scot and 
lot voters were not swept away by the Reform Bill 
(p. 34), for Parliament, which never disfranchises, 
carefully safeguarded individual rights (see 2 William 
IV.c. 45s. 33). The Chief Secretary is not Secretary 
to the Board of Works in Ireland; the Treasury 
still answers for that department (p. 174). The Bid- 
mead case in 1887 was not the last case of reprimand 
at the bar (p. 208). There was the subsequent 
ease of the Cambrian Railway directors. A more 
culpable error is that at p. 33, where Liverpool is 
mentioned as a town without representation before 
the Reform Bill. Shade of Canning! These things 
must be corrected in a second edition. 


A BOOK ON SLANG. 


A Dictionary OF SLANG, JARGON, AND Cant. By Albert 
Barrére and Charles G. Lelaud. London: George Bell & 
Sons. 


THIs book, now first put forth in a cheap and 
popular form, is a sort of lucky-tub—dive into it 
where you will, you bring up something entertain- 
ing. Never were erudition and pleasantry more 
excellently mingled, for many of the brief essays 
are as instructive as they are amusing. Like all 
such works, it owes something to its predecessors, 
two of the best known of which are Grose’s 
“Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue” (1755; Grose 
was the “chiel” of one of Burns’s most famous 
lines, and the hero of several of his most humorous 
poems) and Hotten’s “Slang Dictionary.” The 
compilers bring to the book before us gifts of their 
own; “ Hans Breitmann’” is the best living authority 
on pidgin-English and gipsies’ jargon. Maybe his 
knowledge has led him a little astray. Pidgin- 
English, that strange hybrid of Saxon and Chinese 
which is spreading so fast over the East, might very 
properly have been omitted. It is a distinct dialect, 
and has not contributed words to our ordinary talk. 
Who uses “catchee” for “to get” or “to own” ? 
Again, Stock Exchange dialect is too well represented. 
Each calling has an enormous number of words 
peculiar to itself ; were these to be given in every 
case the bulk of such a book would be enormous. 
The gipsies also are represented with very great 
fulness; but that part of the work is so excellently 
done that complaint were an impertinence. 

One great difficulty meets the compilers of such 
treatises. The best slang is. got from the worst 
people. It is much in vogue with thieves, vaga- 
bonds, ne’er-do-weels, all that extensive class whom 
the old Scots laws expressively term ‘‘ broken men.” 
Now the language of such is full of coarseness and 


obscenity. What are you to do with it? Include 
such terms (and scientifically you must), and you 
get a book like Farmer and Henley’s “ Slang and its 
Analogues,” which takes the bull by the horns in 
the most complete sense, so that, to change the 
metaphor, each page is “ faint with too much sweet.” 
But then such jewels are not for the general. The 
fruit of your mud dredging must be “ privately 
printed ” for subscribers only. Here the alternative 
course is followed. Even in its more limited form 
the dictionary avoided obscenities, and it now does 
so still more. Why cavil? It was inevitable under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. Leland prefaces a brief but interesting history 
of slang. “In old ‘canting,’” he says, “the most 
striking element is the large proportion of Celtic 
words drawn from all parts of Great Britain.” 
There is historical reason for this. At the time of 
the Saxon invasion the Celts were driven to remote 
parts of the country, or thrust to the bottom of the 
social scale. The wanderer or the outcast was of 
the conquered race, and his language was outcast 
also; from its débris most slang words were drawn. 
But, says Mr. Leland, many modern slang terms are 
not taken directly from the Celtic in one or another 
of its British forms, but from the “ minklas thari” 
(tinkers’ talk), which is a sort of special language 
spoken by provincial tinkers and vagabonds gener- 
ally. The railways and, of later years, the bicycle, 
have almost destroyed the remoteness of the country 
and all marked provincial peculiarities, and must 
have nearly obliterated this peculiar language. 
Again, many slang words are Dutch. “Dutch” 
William brought a wild host in his train, and 
others seem to have come from America. America 
has all along been a fruitful well of English 
defiled. It is well known that many Old English 
expressions preserved there after having died out 
here have been again reimported. Of more 
modern sources, one very important is Yiddish 
or Hebrew-German. Thus “oof” or “ooftich” for 
money is usually supposed to be from this dialect ; 
but it is a striking commentary on the uncertainty 
of those derivations that the authors trace the word 
from the French of, an egg. The compilers in 
their eagerness to collect far-off matter have some- 
what neglected sources of information near at 
hand. Have they thoroughly explored the East 
End dialects? Thus “bounder” is put here as 
“swell-mobsman” in university and society slang; 
in the East End it rather means a complete humbug. 
Something might be learned from the works of Mr, 
Arthur Morrison, especially his “Tales of Mean 
Streets.” In turning over the pages one is not 
always satisfied with the explanations. Thus 
“dempstered” is said to be from “ dempster,” 
which is no doubt true. Dempster is explained 
as the executioner whose duty it was “to repeat 
the sentence to the prisoner in open court; this 
was discontinued in 1773.” Now this is imperfect 
and inaccurate. The “doomster” or “dempster” was 
an official in the Scots courts who repeated the 
sentence to the prisoner. As Scott explains in a 
note to “The Heart of Midlothian,” “for a number 
of years the office was held in commendam with 
that of the executioner, for when this odious but 
necessary officer of justice received his appoint- 
ment he petitioned the Court of Justiciary to be 
received as their ‘dempster,’ which was granted 
as a matter of course.” Again, the use of the 
word (in a somewhat different form) in the 
official language of the Isle of Man as signifying 
judges is well known, and has been recently made 
prominent as the title of a famous novel; but the 
official was never known in the English courts, nor 
was the custom of repeating the sentence. Again, 
whilst “ neck-verse” is given, “ to fleet” or “ fleeted”’ 
is not, though that was a common Tudor expression 
for a man put in the Fleet Prison. The law, like 
most other callings, has a complicated slang of its 
own which has its own interest, though that interest 
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CAN TURKEY BE SAVED? 


THE FALL AND RESURRECTION OF TURKEY. By H. Anthony 
Salmoné. London: Methuen & Co. 


Ir was not to such a display of power as has been 
made by Edhem Pasha in Thessaly that Professor 
Salmoné looked when he spoke of the resurrection 
of Turkey. His hope was in the young Turk. With 
much that he says about the existing misgovernment 
every Western Christian must agree. But somehow 
he does not convince one about the cure. There 
are educated, intelligent, and broad-minded young 
men in Turkey who are devout Mohammedans, but 
still anxious for reform. Such a one the present 
reviewer remembers to have met. He spoke, in the 
most admirable English, of his cruel lot. He looked 
upon Midhat much as Professor Freeman looked upon 
Earl Simon. No one could help pitying him, for he 
was a patriot without a country. But what was 
his method of agitation? To write anonymous 
letters in European papers and get friends to post 
them to Yildiz Kiosk. When he was asked whether 
this would do much good, he replied that he knew no 
other way to set about it. Nor did we. The fact is 
that the means by which the love of freedom and 
good government have been instilled into European 
peoples are not applicable in Turkey. The Turk 
cannot read, has no great wish to be read to, and 
would not comprehend Liberalism if he read it. The 
Sultan takes care that he shall not read it. He has wit 
enough to see that in a Parliament composed of the 
diverse races of the empire he would be outwitted, 
and however great his misery he is proud to belong 
to a ruling race. 

If salvation were to come from within in Turkey 
we confess that, with every aversion to Cresarism, 
we should look to the strong man with the sword 
who happened to be a statesman rather than to any 
Parliamentary assembly. He might, after doing 
much evil, set up a better government. He might 
be courageous enough to trust his fellow-Turks and 
to tolerate the Christian. Such men have arisen from 
time to time in the historyof Islam. But in modern 
times they find bondholders an embarrassment, and 
perhaps Abdul Hamid is as well fitted as another for 
the work of bamboozling the Powers, which is the 
work which the hand of Islam now findeth to do. 
Professor Salmoné seems to be a man after the 
heart of Joseph II. We cannot pretend to be so 
“enlightened.” 





FICTION. 


A Rose or Yesterpay. By F. Marion Crawford. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 

Tue Fotty or Pen Harrineton. A Novel. 
Sturgis. London: Archibald Constable & Co. 

Gop SAvE THE QueEN! A Tale of 37. By Allen Upward. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 

A Noste Hav. By Clark Russell. (Little Novels.) 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


“A Rose oF YESTERDAY” is one of Mr. Marion 
Crawford's cabinet-pictures. There are certain of 
his novels which are executed in heroic style, and it 
is upon these that his reputation has been built up. 
But, side by side with these gallery works, he has 
produced a series of delicate paintings on a smaller 
scale, and “A Rose of Yesterday” is one of these. 
The plot of the book is hardly worth telling. It has 
a certain Colonel Wimpole for hero, and the scene is 
laid at Lucerne, where Wimpole and some fellow- 
Americans happen to be resting in the course of a 
flight across Europe. The first chapter shows us 
how a pretty young girl, who is travelling under the 
care of the Colonel and his sister, innocently reveals 
to the former the fact that she imagines herself to be 
in love with him. Wimpole, who is an American first- 
cousin of Colonel Newcome, is twice her age, and is 
not only a man of nice feeling, but is the victim of a 
hopeless attachment to another woman. In these 
circumstances, he gives poor pretty Sylvia a gentle 
quietus, and she is left to console herself with a 
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more appropriate lover. It is not Sylvia, but Mrs, 
Harmon, whois the heroine of “ A Rose of Yesterday,” 
Mrs. Harmon is the lady whom Colonel Wimpoleloved 
when he was young and she was free, and whom he 
has continued to love at a distance ever since. Her 
lot has been a sad one. The man she married was a 
drunkard; and when the story opens he is in con- 
finement in a lunatic asylum, whilst his wife, the 
mistress of boundless wealth, is left to travel 
through Europe with the half-witted son who is the 
only offspring of her ill-starred marriage. Fate 
brings her to Lucerne whilst Colonel Wimpole is 
there; and that is the whole of the story. How it 
ends the reader can probably guess. It is told with 
all Mr. Crawford’s refinement and subtlety, and the 
reader is as much interested in Mrs. Harmon’s 
refusal to yield to Colonel Wimpole’s entreaties, and 
sue for a divorce, as if he had known the lady all 
his life. This is the triumph of the novelist’s art, 
Slight and delicate as it is, there is something in 
“A Rose of Yesterday” which makes the book 
linger with a distinct aroma of its own in the 
reader’s memory. 

Mr. Julian Sturgis has a light touch, a quick eye, 
and an intimate knowledge of the salient features of 
the human comedy as it is played out in Mayfair and 
Belgravia in the present year of grace. He has made 
good use of these qualities in “The Folly of Pen 
Harrington.” We are not going to attempt any 
identification of the different persons who figure in 
this amusing tale. Mr. Sturgis would probably be 
indignant if we were to do so. All we shall say is 
that Pen Harrington herself seems to belong to the 
race of which the heroine of “‘ Dodo” was the primal 
type. As for the hero, he seems to be founded upon 
a combination of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Nansen, the 
late Mr. Joseph Thomson, and a number of other 
eminent explorers and adventurers. To those of us 
who live outside the sacred circle in which souls 
disport themselves the story of Pen Harrington 
seems to be purely farcical; but we are told by 
explorers more daring than any of the men we have 
named, who have actually penetrated into the 
recesses of “smart” society, and who have lived to 
come back and tell the tale of their experiences, 
that this is no over-coloured picture of the world 
with which it professes to deal. Whether this is 
really the case we do not pretend to know, but we 
do know that Mr. Sturgis has made his story 
eminently amusing. It sparkles from end to end 
like a page of the “ Dolly Dialogues” ; and the antics 
of the queer creatures who fill the stage, and who 
have apparently so little in common with ordinary 
human beings, are undeniably diverting. In short, 
as a bit of social comedy, “The Folly of Pen 
Harrington” will hold its own with any work of 
the same class that has appeared during the last 
half-dozen years. 

When Scott penned “ Waverley ” and introduced 
us in doing so to his immortal gallery of historical 
portraits, he gave, as everybody knows, a sub-title 
to his romance—“* ’Tis Sixty Years Since.” Mr. Allen 
Upward has probably fortified himself by this great 
example, and has come to the conclusion that a 
novelist is justified in writing of the events of sixty 
years ago, even though some of the actors in those 
events still survive. ‘‘God Save the Queen!” is a 
little tale in which the alleged plot of the followers 
of the Duke of Cumberland to prevent the accession 
of her Majesty is treated seriously, and we are 
allowed to see the conspirators at work in St. 
James’s Palace, Kensington Gardens, and other spots 
not less familiar. The plot itself never had any 
serious foundation, and never got beyond the region 
of gossip and rumour; but Mr. Upward has made a 
very pretty little tale out of this slight material, has 
shown us the young Princess in her early days at 
Kensington, William the Fourth on his death-bed, 
and the Duke of Wellington in Apsley House. He 
has also reminded us in a very graphic fashion of 
some of those features of life in 1837 which now 
seem to belong to the Middle Ages. Duels to the 
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death, heavy gambling at the clubs, and heavy 
drinking everywhere may seem to belong to a by- 
gone age; yet when the present reign began they 
were common enough. It is amusing to be reminded 
of these things in Mr. Upward’s pretty little story. 

Mr. Clark Russell has given us a very short story 
in “ A Noble Haul,” but, brief as it is, it is equal in 
living interest to any of his longer novels. Of 
course it deals with the sea, but the incidents are 
fresh, and the style in which the story is told is 
delightful. The plot begins when a brutal captain 
goads his honest third mate, the hero of the tale, 
into such a state of excitement that he knocks his 
skipper flat upon the deck. The tyrant retorts 
by clapping the young officer into irons, and by 
announcing that he will keep him a prisoner 
during all the long voyage to Australia. The 
young man feels that he is ruined, and not even 
the knowledge that he has the full sympathy of his 
fellow officers and the crew can console him as he 
thinks of the inevitable consequences of his rash 
deed. But two of the common sailors on board 
determine to carry their sympathy with him in 
his resistance to the brutal captain beyond mere 
words. They victual a boat, and, releasing him 
from the berth in which he is confined, escape 
from the ship, and seek safety on the breast of 
the measureless ocean. It would not be fair to 
tell what happens to the three men, but those 
who have known Mr. Clark Russell of old need not 
be told that they meet with some very remarkable 
adventures. The present writer, discussing Mr. 
Clark Russell’s stories with the captain of a great 
P. and O. liner, was told by the latter that in all his 
experiences at sea he had never met with the adven- 
tures which Mr. Clark Russell is wont to compress 
into a single voyage. The captain was, no doubt, 
right. Indeed, nowadays ocean sailing in great 
steamboats has become a very humdrum business ; 
but the mystery and the majesty of the sea still 
exist. If very little happens as a rule upon a voyage, 
there is always the feeling in the voyager’s mind 
that a great deal might happen, and it is precisely 
because Mr. Clark Russell knows how to apply his 
imagination to this ever-present possibility that he 
has succeeded in delighting his numberless readers 
with so many admirable stories. Of these “ A Noble 
Haul” is an excellent example. 


MORE JULY MAGAZINES. 


THE Nineteenth Century this month keeps some- 
what away from the staple topics of current 
history—except for some possible, but we trust 
not inevitable, corollaries of the unification of the 
empire. Mr. Henry Birchenough, the Vice-president 
of the Macclesfield Chamber of Commerce, pleads 
for the “ denunciation” of the commercial treaties 
with Belgium and Germany, which interfere with 
the Canadian scheme of preferential trade with 
the Mother Country. He is sure that foreign coun- 
tries want our markets so much that they will 
give us satisfactory terms, whatever course we 
take. We prefer to hope that the Canadian plan is 
a step in the direction of general Free Trade; and in 
spite of Mr. Birchenough and all our interested 
Imperialists, we cannot forget that the consumer 
has some claims too. Mr. M. M. Beeton attacks our 
Free-Trade policy on the question, and suggests, as 
& “middle course,” a countervailing bounty on West 
Indian sugars equal to the foreign bounty on beet 
Sugars. We seem to recollect, first, that English 
manufacturing confectioners prefer beet sugar any- 
how, and secondly, that, owing to improvements in 
manufacture, the bounty does not usually represent 
the foreign manufacturer’s profit; and we foresee 
an outery that differences in freight, and bad 
Seasons, and other conditions, should be taken into 
account in fixing the countervailing bounty. Still, 
Mr. Beeton’s remarks on the difficulty of substituting 





other staple crops for sugar are worth reading. 
Sir John Willoughby’s log of the Jameson raid 
has, of course, a historical value, and suggests 
that the organisers blundered badly from want of 
local knowledge. They apparently expected a 
promenade, and took no steps to “get up” the route 
minutely in advance. ‘“ The Growth of Caste in the 
United States,” by Mr. J. E. Chamberlin, tells little 
that is not familiar to those who know America—or 
even American novels; but the illustrations are 
fresh and interesting, notably the account of how 
the mill-owners of Fall River, Mass., have reproduced 
the European antithesis of Capital and Labour in its 
most intense form. Prince Kropotkin’s account of 
recent researches into the structure of the nervous 
system, though perhaps underestimating the amount 
known, or at least conjectured, by psychologists pre- 
viously, is full of suggestions of possible explan- 
ations of dreams, hypnotism, and “sub-zonscious- 
ness” generally by the hypothesis that the neuroglia 
of the nervous system acts as a variable insulator 
of the nervous units. Other noteworthy articles 
(which, however, we must pass with a bare mention) 
are Sir Wemyss Reid’s “ Reminiscences of English 
Journalism,” Mr. James Payn’s delightful essay on 
* Conversation,’ Colonel Lockwood's account of 
the author of “ Sandford and Merton ”’—that well- 
intentioned philanthropist whose eccentricities are 
perennially interesting—and Professor Courthope’s 
lecture on decadence in poetry, with its common- 
sense parallels between fin de siécle decadents and 
Seneca and Lycophron. Mr. Havelock-Ellis’s statis- 
tical researches on the connection—if any—of 
Genius and Stature do not come to much. 

In Cosmopolis Professor Max Miiller opens a 
series of reminiscences of “ Royalties” with a 
delightful account of Duke Leopold of Anhalt- 
Dessau and of the Duchy in which Professor Max 
Miiller grew up and of which his grandfather was 
Prime Minister. Mr. Joseph Conrad’s story of 
Civilisation—so-called—in the Congo State has an 
ending more than sufficiently horrible. M. Henry 
des Rioux gives us the impression that political 
life in Roumania, except for what the King does, is 
a sort of inexpressibly dreary farce. The electoral 
system is complicated, but the corruption and official 
intimidation render it unmeaning; the politicians 
are all of very middling abilities, all the issues 
are personal, and twenty years of autocracy 
would be a very good thing for the nation. 
Herr E. Richter deals with the source of beauty 
in landscape, as a philosophic German art-critic 
might be expected to do, rather too much in the 
“high priori” fashion ; he ignores association almost 
entirely, and finds what he seeks in the unconscious 
recognition of the reign of law and order. Still, the 
article is full of interest and suggestiveness, though 
of instances rather than of principles. In the 
political chronicles, Mr. Henry Norman’s summary 
of Mr. Wyld’s letters from Abyssinia to the 
Manchester Guardian and M. de Pressensé’s remarks 
on our “ neo-Imperialism’’ seem specially worth 
attention. 

The great feature of the New Review is Mr. 
W.N. P. Nicholson’s portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, 
hideously ugly (to the uninstructed spectator, at 
least), and yet giving the impression of a more 
beautiful woman than the original. How this comes 
to pass we must leave to the art-critics. Mr. 
Whibley’s article on Sir Thomas Urquhart, who made 
an ideal translator of Rabelais, is preferable to his 
criminal studies; Mr. Dziewicki has an interesting 
account of the fervent religious life of the Polish 
people; Mr. Hannay protests against the proposed 
alterations as to the entry of naval cadets as likely 
to shut out the class from which so many of our 
best officers have come; and Miss Sellers sketches 
attractively a substitute for the workhouse in the 
case of the respectable poor. 

In the New Ireland Review, which is very 
decidedly Roman Catholic, Dr. Cronin falls foul of 
neo-Hegelian ethic. We agree; but when he goes 
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on to attack the English Universities where it is 
supposed to be taught, we must point out that 
outside of Roman Catholicism University teaching is 
not dogmatic. There is the doctrine: it is suggested 
to the learner, and he can take it or leaveit. The 
perverse mind of youth leaves it, mostly. Dr. 
Hyde’s “ Religious Songs of Connacht,” with its 
Irish text, is interesting—even to outsiders. 

Besides its useful financial criticisms, the Jnvestors’ 
Review indulges this month in some pessimist and 
exaggerated meditations on the worse side of the 
Jubilee.—In the New Century Review, which gives 
a vast deal of sound reading for sixpence net, an 
Irish Catholic layman asks for a Catholic University 
—or, rather, two Catholic colleges incorporated in 
one national University with Trinity College and 
Queen’s College, Belfast, without episcopal control 
or religious tests. The writer looks to German 
examples; but if Catholics can do without clerical 
control, why cannot they also do with mixed uni- 
versities with sectarian theological faculties, like 
that of Bonn? The symposium on the codification 
of English law tends to the conclusion that codifica- 
tion is only possible piecemeal._—We can but call 
attention to those admirable specialist quarterlies, 
the Economic Journal and the Journal of Com- 
paralive Legislation, Part II. The latter contains 
a timely review of the Law of Employers’ Liability 
and accident insurance abroad; in the former, Pro- 
fessor Brentano's article on Prussian agrarian reform 
incidentally illustrates the futility of German re- 
pressive legislation. 




































































FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


In the old fighting days at the beginning of the century the 
name of “ Hussey Vivian” was often on the lips of those who 
followed the fortunes of the Peninsular campaign. He was a 
dashing cavalry officer who served with distinction under Moore 
and Wellington, and bore his part manfully in the fierce 
struggles of Corunna, Quatre-Bras, and Waterloo. Richard 
Hussey Vivian was born at Truro in 1775, and entered the 
army as an ensign in 1793. It was not a time when young 
officers were left to kick their heels in garrison barracks, and 
within twelve months Hussey Vivian was at the front with the 
Duke of York’s expedition to Flanders. Napoleon’s military 
triumphs were responsible for swift promotion in the English 
army, for so many gallant fellows were slain in the attempt to 
beat him back or hold him at bay that young officers soon gained 
promotion. The book which Mr. Claud Vivian has written 
consists almost exclusively of a sheaf of his grandfather's letters 
or extracts from his diary. They are, for the most part, pithy 
and vivid. Much of Hussey Vivian's life is, however, passed 
over in almost absolute silence, and the editor has not even 
taken the trouble to write a preface, much less to give—what is 
really needed—adequate setting to the quotations that he makes. 
He prints, on the other hand, chit-chat of the most flimsy kind, 
and paltry details which have long ago ceased to be of the 
smallest account. This is unfortunate, for the materials of a 
good biography are in the book, and Hussey Vivian's career was 
so strenuous and gallant that it deserves more handsome treat- 
ment. He was raised to the peerage as Lord Vivian in the 
closing months of his life; but in the annals of the Peninsular 
War he will always be remembered as Hussey Vivian of the 
18th Hussars. Lord Vivian died in 1842, and so much has 
happened since then that his brave deeds were already half- 
forgotten. This memoir, meagre and abrupt though it is, at 
least brings the man, on the great critical occasions of his life, 
prominently before us, and therefore it is welcome. 

Mrs. Bryant, whose work in connection with the higher 
education of girls is widely known, has just contributed to the 
Ethical Library a manual on “The Teaching of Morality” in 
the family and the school. The difficulties of such teaching on 
broad and wise lines are obvious, and they are not ignored in 
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these pages. The outcome of Mrs. Bryant’s experience in the 
ethical teaching of girls between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen goes to prove not merely that they are much inter- 
ested in the ideas of right and wrong, but are apt to be im- 
pressed and effectively moved by that kind of moral counsel 
which shows the unity of virtue underlying all its manifold 
expressions. Moreover, girls, we are assured, acquire this kind 
of knowledge as naturally as any other, and show themselves 
quick scholars in its application. In the opening chapters 
some attempt is made to analyse the intellectual and instinctive 
processes which come into play in the successful pursuit of 
moral excellence. The evolution of a noble character not at 
the merey of impulse, but sensitive to the claims of social 
responsibility, is discussed in what is at once a practical and 
suggestive manual. Mrs. Bryant insists that the experience of 
teachers justifies that confidence in the value of moral instrue- 
tion which is founded on an estimats of the forees that regulate 
human life and character. 

There is not much that is either fresh or valuable in the 
pleasant, superficial book entitled “Journeys among the 
Gentle Japs.” It merely represents the vacation rambles in 
the summer of last year of a level-headed, kindly disposed 
clergyman who has the good sense to stick to facts and is 
conteut to t-ll in consequence a plain, unvarnished tale. Mr, 
Llewellyn Thomas does not pose as a superior person with the 
mission to point out the foibles of an alien race, nor does he 
lapse under what he terms the “ irresistible charm” of the 
= into the rhapsodical sentimentalist whom we all know 
too well. He seems to have seen a little of Old Japan and a 
good deal of New. Yokohama we know, and Tokyd, but Dogo, 
which we are assured is probably the most ancient spa in Japan, 
is a name which strikes strangely on English ears. It is one 
of the most popular resorts in Japan, and its history is lost in 
dim, fantastic tradition. Dogo was indebted to two divinities, 
who discovered its springs and bathed in them for its vogue. 
Then the Court discovered the virtues of the waters, and no less 
than five Mikados came in succession, with the result that 
Dogo grew fashionable and prosperous. It possesses elaborate 
baths, but the earthquakes have blocked the flow of the waters 
to a large extent, and Dogo seems likely eventually to be left 
high and dry. In spite of their numerous temples, the Japanese 
are not, in the strict sense of the term, a religious people. 
Indifference sums up the attitude of many of them, and amongst 
the educated classes there are not a few who “ pride themselves 
upon their superiority to superstition, and recognise no god 
above the Mikado.” Christianity, however, is making headway ; 
indeed, its adherents are now one hundred thousand strong, aud 
the country is covered with a network of mission stations. It is 
not yet forty years since Lord Elgin’s treaty brought toleration 
for foreigners, and yet years after it was passed a notice board 
still lingered on the principal bridge of Yedo, strictly pro- 
hibiting the “ evil sect called Christian.” Under the new consti- 
tution of 1889 the utmost freedom of conscience was accorded 
throughout the Japanese Empire. Nothing appears to have 
surprised Mr. Thomas more than the railways which now link 
together all the principal towns. The first lines were built 
by engineers from this country, and for some years they were 
worked by Englishmen; but now all the railway systems in the 
country are entirely in the hands of natives. There is a good 
map in the book, and, as we have already hinted, no lack of 
facts concerning the ancient customs and modern progress of 
the people. 

Everybody is beginning to make plans for the autumn, and in 
the hot days of July guide-hooks which make no immediate 
appeal through at least three-quarters of the year grow suddenly 
attractive. Such literaturs keeps dropping in upon us as if the 
publishers imagine that they need to jog our memories about the 
approaching holidays. We can assure them that they need 
cherish no misgivings on that score, but at the same time we are 
glad to possess the latest information about health resorts both 
at home and abroad, even if the chance of extended rambles 
seems in the personal sense a remote contingency. Messrs. 
Black send us their familiar ‘“‘ Guide to North Wales ”—a book 
of popular reference which has reached in this year of grace 
its twenty-first edition. It deals with the six northern counties 
of the Principality. We begin with Chester and end with 
Shrewsbury, but the attractions of the coast and of places upon 
it—like Llandudno, Barmouth, Criccieth, Penmaenmawr, and 
Colwyn Bay—receive special attention, as, indeed, does the 
Snowdon district. The book contains excellent maps and the 
kind of pithy, exact information which has given one or 
another of Black’s “ Guides” their allotted place in every 
judiciously packed portmanteau. 

Dr. Robson Rooss has republished in a volume some recent 
articles to the reviews on the care of health, and calls the book 
* Waste and Repair in Modern Life.” He takes up his parable 
in an agreeable way against that excessive pressure of oceupa- 
tion which Mr. Gladstone once described as a sort of mora 
dissipation. “One effect of this high pressure existence is that 
it leaves even the successful man, who has gainei much to 
retire upon, nothing to retire to; for literature, science, 
do nestie ties, philanthropic interests, Nature itself, have all 
been neglected and lost sight of during the mad rush and 
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struggle of the last thirty years, and these are treasures the 
key to which soon grows rusty, and friends once slighted cannot 
be called back at will.” The virtues of change of air, of wise 
diet, and early rising are universally admitted; but the two 
last, at least, are commonly disregarded. There is such a thing 
as selfish regard for health; and Dr. Robson Roose does well 
to insist on the fact, as apt to induce in elderly people a diseased 
condition of mind which renders existence a burden. There are 
somo sensible hints in the book, and some statements on 

rsonal hygiene and the evils of drink. There are people to 
whom even a little aleohol is a dangerous thing ; and those who 
fly to it too freely find themselves at length coufronted by what 
someone has grimly called the “ devil in solution” Dr. Robson 
Roose writes with clearness and courage; and if he does not 
tell us very much that we did not know before, he at least gives 
the weight of his personal and professional authority to counsels 
which enforee the wisdom of a stitch in time, and which re- 
assert, from the standpoint of science and skill, the old maxim 
which our copybooks taught us all in days when we neither 
knew nor cared about waste and repair in modern life—* Pre- 
yention is better than cure.” 
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